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Events of nf the Tech, 


Tue Lord Mayor of Cork has died on the seventy- 
fourth day of his hunger-strike, it having been clearly 
revealed that he refused food to the last, and was only 
fed forcibly, or secretly, by the doctors when unconscious 


and in the last stages of his agony, and that on waking he | 
vehemently resented this act. His deed of self-surrender, 
therefore, stands out as one of those acts of personal 
heroism which profoundly affect men’s minds by their 
exhibition of the incalculable force of the human will, 
and the high and impersonal ends to which it can be 
directed. The death of Mr. MacSwiney was followed by | 


a dramatic exhibition of Irish grief and affection. His 
body, clothed in the garb of a Franciscan, lay in state 
in Southwark Cathedral, and was thence carried in 
solemn procession through the streets of London. 
These funeral rites were witnessed by one of the greatest 
crowds ever seen in the capital. It must have con- 
sisted largely of Englishmen, yet it stood with bared 


heads as the body passed, and saw the Republican flag | 
England has | 
And yet it is | 


carried along without a murmur. 
rarely suffered such a humiliation. 
not she but her Government which has earned it. 
Four Englishmen cut of five would have bade the Lord 
Mayor live. Now she has to witness the slow death of 
the rest of the hunger-strikers-—an intolerable ordeal for 
her and for Ireland. 
* * * 

AFTER a succession of rumors and alarms on 

Wednesday evening and Thursday morning a provisional 


settlement of the coal strike has been reached, subject to 


a ballot vote, and the miners’ executive have agreed | 


to recommend the men to accept the terms. On 


Wednesday morning members of the Government | 
were hopeful that before the | 


and miners’ leaders 


Our City Editor ..  ... 174 | 


| ment there was general agreement. 


| end of the day there wou'd be a provisional settiement. 


But a difficulty arose, and was considered grave enough 
to justify a Cabinet meeting to discuss it. Before 


| explaining the somewhat technical matter on which the 
| difference between the parties occurred, the events lead- 
| ing up to this stage may be briefly reviewed. Last week 
| unofficial conversations between the Prime Minister, 
| Mr. Brace, Mr. 
| initiated to determine whether a basis for formal negotia- 
tions could be discovered. 


Hartshorn, and Mr. Hodges were 


They were not very successful, 


| and, indeed, the preliminary peace effort came very near 
| to being wrecked by Sunday night’s decision of the 
| railwaymen to strike if negotiations had not been 


resumed in the meantime. We believe that the Prime 
Minister was pressed to accept this as a challenge to 
constitutional government, and to fight the issue out on a 
grandiose scale. Happily the temptation to regard the 
N.U.R. decision as the beginning of Bolshevism was 
resisted. 
* *% * 

THE miners’ executive met on Saturday to review the 

general situation and to consider an invitation to consult 


with the N.U.R. conference. This meeting had twoimpor- 
| tant consequences. 


It brought the acceptance of an invita- 
tion from the Prime Minister to continue the informal 
discussions officially. The railwaymen then accepted the 
advice of the miners to postpone their threatened strike. 
The strike decision of the N.U.R. was taken impulsively, 
without consultation with the miners, and in face of the 


| resolute opposition of Mr. Thomas, who, however, should 


have kept the story of his action to himself. The Prime 
Minister and his colleagues met the four office bearers of 
the Federation—Messrs. Smillie, Smith, Robson, and 
Hodges—on Sunday and Monday. It was then agreed 
that full and formal negotiations could be resumed 
between the Government and the executive, with the 
owners in the background for periodical consultation. 
Reticence as to the details cf these discussions, technical 
and, to some extent, non-committal as they were, was 
justifiable, but secrecy regarding the broad grounds of 
agreement reached by Tuesday night was strict, and gave 
birth to a bewildering variety of speculative reports. 
* * * 


THE truth is that on three main poirts of a settle- 

These were :— 

(1) The concession of the 2s. increase in wages, 

(2) The establishment of joint output committees 
to give effect to a “solemn pledge” of owners 
and miners to co-operate to increase production, 
and 

(3) The establishment of a National Wages Board to 
work out, by March 31st next, a permanent wages 
scheme in the light of the experience gained during 
the experimental period. 

This scheme will have regard to profits and the 


principle of disposing of surplus profits. The only part 
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of the settlement on which a difference of opinion in the 
ballot may appear is that which regulates wages until 
March 31st. The miners have dropped the “ uncondi- 
tional’’ demand, and the Government has successfully 
insisted on obtaining actual value for the 2s. increase. The 
intricate scheme can only be indicated broadly. The esti- 
mated export value of the averageoutput for the September 
quarter is taken as a standard entitling the men to Is. 
increase per shift, On this standard wages will rise or 
fall sixpence per shift for each increase or reduction in 
export values of £288,000 a week. The employers’ share 
of surplus profit will also fluctuate on an agreed scale. 


* a” * 


Tue export values in the five weeks ending in the 


middle of December will regulate the wages in January, 
and so on, until March. In its effects the scheme, if 
accepted, will yield a five months’ peace. But it is 
hardly likely that the permanent wage basis will be 
settled without great difficulty. Meanwhile the joint 
pledge of co-operation between owners and men is a great 
gain. The essential factors in the settlement are those 
suggested by Mr. Brace in the debate last week, and it 
is difficult to believe that a similar scheme could not 
have been evolved before the strike began if Mr. George 
had not spoken and the Government had not insisted that 
the only admissible alternatives were a court of inquiry 
or an arrangement under which wages should be per- 
manently dependent upon output. Thus the country 
pays in millions for wrong speech and wrong action. The 
establishment of joint output committees will be useful, 
for it should settle finally the controversy as to the 
responsibility of men and owners for the low output of 
the past few months. 
* * Sod 

Tae “Emergency Powers Bill’’ has been forced 
through the House of Commons in successive sittings, 
under pressure of the strike panic, though the measure, 
so far as its framework is concerned, is meant to 
be permanent, and it was admittedly drafted months 
ago. We cannot imagine a more flagitious pro- 
cedure. As the result of Liberal and Labor criticism, and 
probabiy from fear of the Labor revolt which it is 
designed to suppress, the Bill has been verbally but not 
substantially amended, and the formal right to strike and 
picket reserved to trade unionism, and that of State 
blacklegging denied to the Executive. The inference, 
therefore, is that in its original form the Bill struck at 
trade unionism through its most vital function. 

* 7 * 


But the dangers of the Bill remain, and they are of 
the gravest character. The Bill is an order to the 
Executive to go as it pleases, the moment a Royal (i.e. a 
Government) proclamation declares a state of “ emer- 
gency ’’ to exist, or even to be “ threatened.’’ Emergency, 
like prerogative, is an elastic word. As soon as it has 
been used the Executive can take over responsibility for 
the control of “ necessary ’’ services—light, water, fuel, 
food, and “other’’ undefined things—and also for the 
general preservation of the peace, can make what regula- 
tions it pleases for carrying out these objects, and 
provides itself with power to punish interferences with 
them. It can act for a week (the Bill originally fixed a 
fortnight) without Parliament. Such a measure is, of 
course, a challenge to Labor, against which its main 
impact must lie. 

* * * 

Tue death of King Alexander of Greece, as the 

result of 2 monkey’s bite, creates a curious constitutional 











problem for M. Venizelos. We hardly suppose it will 
embarrass him, for he is sufficiently familiar with the 
constitution to take liberties with it. The late king’s 
position could not by any stretch of fancy be regarded as 
regular. It suited M. Venizelos, with the British navy 
behind him, to appoint this young man to the throne, 
but when once the regular succession is set aside, he might 
as well, from the royalist standpoint, have nominated the 
first chance tourist who landed. The late king was 
satisfied to go through his professional duties without 
troubling himself about politics, and his habitual 
practice was to sign all documents without reading them 
—a plan which enabled him to draw his salary without 
a burdensome sense of responsibility. He seems to have 
been cold-shouldered equally by the adherents of his 
father and by the Venizelists, though the latter grew 
less hostile when they realized his harmlessness. In the 
meanwhile M. Venizelos has appointed as Regent 
Admiral Condouriotes, an old gentleman of eighty, who 
carries his white hairs and his romantic name, redolent 
of tho old Hydriote tradition, with distinction. He is a 
safe choice, for he followed M. Venizelos to Salonica. 


* * * 


Wuetuer the further intention of appointing 
Prince Paul to the vacant throne can be realized is 
rather doubtful. The young prince jhe is not yet 
twenty) followed his father into exile, and lives with 
him in Lucerne. As King Constantine has never 
abdicated, one hardly sees how he could allow his son, 
a minor, to accept a crown which he himself has not 
renounced. M. Venizelos has, however, declared that 
no foreign prince will be chosen. By all accounts he is 
equally resolved not to adopt the Republican solution. 
In his rebel days in Crete, when he fought King George 
with words and Prince George with rifles, he passed for 
a rather hot Republican. Now, it seems, he fears a 
Republic, lest all the conservative elements in Greece 
should rally to the faction cf King Constantine. The 
outcome may be a lengthy deadlock, and. Greece may 
figure for a time with Hungary as a kingdom which 
cannot find a king. A general election is due in a few 
days or wecks (for it may be postponed), but no reason- 
able precaution has been neglected to secure the triumph 
of the good cause. Kings may come and kings may go, 
but we imagine M. Venizelos will try and rule Grecce 
for life. 

“ . * 

Tue Polish forces remain in Vilna, and so far from 
preparing to withdraw, they are said to be marching 
towards Kowno, with the object of upsetting the 
Lithuanian Republic altogether. Meanwhile, Poland is 
making difficulties over the Danzig settlement drawn up 
by the Allies. She asks for the right to a military 
occupation of the town. It is perhaps a sign of grace 
that she asks for it. Her habit is to take what she wants. 
None the less, Polish troops being what they are, an 
occupation would mean the end of the sort of self- 
government for which the Treaty provides. Poland, it is 
interesting to note, asks for leave to contract out of 
virtually all the provisions of the League’s Labor 
Charter, even those which relate to employment of 
women, children, and expectant mothers. The most 
serious of the many questions affecting Poland will not 
be settled, however, until the pléhiscite is taken in Upper 
Silesia. If that province is lost to Germany, the outlook 
for her coal supply will be finally hopeless. The 
German Government has this week wisely introduced a 
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Bill conferring autonomy and the status of a federal State 
upon Silesia. The concession comes late, but it may 
just turn the scale in a very uncertain vote. 

* * * 


Tue British Government has named its three dele- 
gates to the first Assembly of the League of Nations, 
Mr. Balfour, Mr. Fisher, and Mr. Barnes are doubtless 
a suitable team to represent the governing Coalition, and 
the choice of his colleagues will not impose on Mr. 
Balfour the necessity for an uncomfortable vigilance. He 
may be more embarrassed by the zeal of one at least of 
the Colonial delegations, for, thanks to General Smuts, 
Lord Robert Cecil, rejected at Westminster, reappears 
as one of the delegates for South Africa. That is, so 
far, the most hopeful augury for the Geneva meeting, 
and the League may congratulate itself that at least one 
man in its first Assembly believes in it. If the smaller 
neutrals can find courage under his leadership, a pro- 
League party may be formed within the League. The 
outlook for the other conference, which should also meet 
at.Geneva, the meeting of the Supreme Council to fix 
the German indemnity, is still obscure. The British 
Government persists, while France, if one may judge by 
the ‘‘ Temps,”’ finds daily some new argument against a 
meeting which still means for her a “‘ revision ’’ of the 
Treaty. Her present tactics aim at delay, and the inter- 
position of many intermediate stages, in which her one 
hope, the Reparations Commission, will play a maximum 
réle. But in the end the deciding voice inevitably lies 
with the Supreme Council. 


* * * 


A series of articles in the “ Times ” serves to remind 
us that the question of “ Fiume”’ is still unsettled, and, 
with the eclipse of Mr. Wilson, there is apparently no 
disinterested statesman who cares to have it settled. 
It results from these capable articles that D’ Annunzio is 
by no means the lonely fanatic one had supposed. His 
occupation is quite openly supported by both the military 
and the naval commanders of the Italian forces in the 
Adriatic. The trench lines of the regular and the 
“rebel ’’ forces are continuous, and the plans and maps 
drawn up by the respective staffs provide for concerted 
and unified action, in case of need, against the South 
Slavs. The main interest of the present situation is that 
D’Annunzio has now become the hope of the party of 
property in Italy. Should Signor Giolitti concede too 
much to the workmen and peasants, who are struggling 
for a share in the control of factories and a chance to live 
on the land, the hero of Fiume talks of marching on 
Rome, and is convinced that his army would be reinforced 
ten-fold as he marched. That is everywhere the risk in 
these violent military movements, which begin as 
Nationalism and end in a capitalistic coup d’état. 


* * * 


Wuite the failure of the Ministry of Health to 
produce houses for the country in anything like the 
number needed continues absolutely, the negotiations 
between the Government and the building trade unions 
drift on in a perfunctory manner. The Government pro- 
eeeds in characteristic fashion. It arouses prejudice in 
the public mind against the builders by exploiting the 
unemployment among the ex-Service men. It cajoles the 
builders by offers, for a period, of 75 per cent. of their 
wages during forced idleness. 


accepted, steps will be taken to organize the labor of 








ex-Service men independently of the unions. In the 
interest of the country as a whole the case for the employ- 
ment of these men on house building, under proper safe- 
guards to secure the building operatives against loss of 
work in future, is unanswerable, but the handling of the 
unions by the Government is, to some extent, responsible 
for the deadlock, and even now the authorities seem to be 
reluctant to settle the question of permanent guarantees 
in a clear, straight-forward manner. Meanwhile, the 
building guild movement makes rapid progress. The 
most notable advance is the signing of two contracts, 
running near to £7,500,000, for house building in 
Walthamstow and Greenwich. The London Guild is 
financially backed in this enterprise by the co-operative 
movement, and either success or failure will have a far- 
reaching effect. 
* * * 

THE sensitiveness of French opinion, if French 
opinion is accurately reflected by the Paris Press, has 
never been better illustrated than by the agitation now 
raging over the decision of the British Government to 
waive a trifling fraction of the rights conferred on it by 
one particular clause of the Treaty of Versailles. By 
that clause Great Britain or any other Allied Power is 
entitled to take financial and economic reprisals without 
any limit against Germany in the event of her voluntary 
failure to fulfil her obligations under the Reparation 
section of the Treaty. That naturally includes inci- 
dentally the right to seize any German property on 
Allied ships er soil. But the unforeseen effect of such 
a provision is a marked reluctance on the part of German 
business men to put their money in British banks or 
their goods on British ships. That of course means bad 
business for the British shipper, as the British shipper 
has been prompt to point out to the British Government. 
The Government, being free to take against Germany 
any economic reprisal the wit of man can devise, agreed 
that no fatal consequences would follow the abandon- 
ment of the right to seize the goods of German traders, 
and it has notified Germany accordingly. That, protests 
France, is how treaties are made scraps of paper! How 
can one deal with such a Power? 


* * * 


THE agreement signed this week between the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company and a French group headed by Sir 
Basil Zaharoff for the promotion and development of 
oil imports into France carries the war between the 
Standard Oil Company and its European competitors 
one step further. Viewed from another aspect, the new 
agreement is the natural sequel to the San Remo pact 
allotting 25 per cent. of the output of Mesopotamian oil, 
or alternatively 25 per cent. of the shares in any com- 
pany entrusted with the exploitation of Mesopotamian 
oil, to France. The San Remo agreement further pro- 
vided, it may be recalled, that France should be entitled 
to 25 per cent. of oil piped by the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company from Persia, conditionally on her granting 
permission for the pipe-lines and necessary accessories 
to run through her mandate territory in Syria. The 
net effect of the Zaharoff-Anglo-Persian deal is to give 
the Anglo-Persian Company a new outlet for its oil and 
France new facilities for supplying her needs. As such 
no objection can be taken to it. But the transaction 
serves to call attention again to the original arrange- 


: ments with regard to Mesopotamia. At the moment 
' when the terms of the mandate for that territory are 
At the same time, it | 
irritates them by implied threats that if the offer is not | 


on the point of being decided it is very desirable that 
more light should be thrown on the present intentions 
of the Government in regard to oil exploitation. 
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Politics and Affairs, 


THE LIBERTIES OF ENGLAND. 

In the meantime, the voice of law is not to be 
heard. Fierce licentiousness begets violent restraints. 
The military arm is the sole reliance; and then, 
call your constitution what you please, it is the sword 
that governs. The civil power, like every other that 
calls in the aid of an ally stronger than itself, perishes 
by the assistance it receives. But the contrivers of this 
scheme of government will not trust solely to the 
military power; because they are cunning men. Their 
restless and crooked spirit drives them to rake in the 
dirt of every kind of expedient. Unable to rule the 
multitude, they endeavor to raise divisions amongst 
them. One mob is hired to destroy another; a procedure 
which at once encourages the boldness of the populace, 
and justly increases their discontent. Men become 
pensioners of State on account of their abilities in the 
array of riot, and the discipline of confusion. Govern- 
ment is put under the disgraceful necessity of protecting 
from the laws that very licentiousness which the laws 
had been befuie violated to repress. Everything partakes 
of the original disorder. Anarchy predominates without 
freedom, and servitude without submission or subordina- 
tion. These are the consequences inevitable to our 
public peace, from the scheme of rendering the executory 
government at once odious and feeble ; of freeing adminis- 
tration from the constitutional and salutary control of 
Parliament, and inventing for it a new control, unknown 


to the constitution, an interior cabinet; which brings 
the whole bedy of Government into confusion and 
contempt.’-—Burke on Reprisals (from ‘* Thoughts on 


the Cause of the Present Discontents’’). 


‘* The system of force, coercion, and terror, which 
was now attempted to be established in this once free 
and happy country was calculated rather to irritate and 
inflame the discontents that existed than to allay or to 
repress them; to increase the danger rather than to 
diminish it ; and to confirm rather than to remove that 
settled distrust and want of confidence between the 
people and legislature which, he was sorry to say, the 
proceedings of Parliament were calculated to spread 
throughout Ireland.’’—(Lorp Grey, House of Lords, 
November 29th, 1819.) 


“Coercion produced that kind of feeling which 
often rendered its increase necessary ; and thus a system 
of action and counteraction was kept up, till it ended at 
last, through the bloody road of anarchy, to absolute 
despotism.’’—(Srr J. Macxkintrosu, House of Commons, 
November 23rd, 1819.) 

THE people of this country have this week known what it 
is to recall, in the acts and demeanor of their Govern- 
ment, two of the worst passages in their political history. 
We suppose that no deed of British policy, save the 
ensuing Act of Union, ever stirred the imagination of 
Ireland like the suppression by Clare and Castlereagh of 
the rising of 1798. And few interferences of the British 
Executive with the lives and liberties of the people have 
had more resounding political consequences than the Six 
Acts. The double wreath which Castlereagh has worn 
for his share in these tragedies of freedom has now 
descended on Mr. Lloyd George’s head. It is a 
striking ornament, to which his admirers may 
add the crowning jewel of a worse peace than Castlereagh 
made at Vienna. 

The Prime Minister, who has accepted full 
responsibility for the death of the Lord Mayor of 
Cork and for the official defence of Irish reprisals, 
has now appeared as the parent of the Emergency 
Powers Bill. We dare to say that for three hundred 
years no British Monarch has asked for such powers 
to override the law and the shelter that law affords to 
the commonalty. The title itself is a trick. The Govern- 
ment call it an ‘‘Emergency’’ Bill. That would seem 
to mean that it was framed under the pressure of these 
anxious days, and, therefore, in answer to an urgent 
social necessity. Nothing of the kind. The Government 
admit that it was drafted months ago, and that they 
propose its ‘“framework’’ as a permanent addition to 








English law, guarding even the regulations they issue 
from the invasion of the judges, and treating them as 
if they were parts of a Statute. The Bill, therefore, is a 
deliberate and well-prepared act. Yet it was thrust on 
Parliament at the most critical hour of a great strike, 
when an effort was being made to compose it, and to create 
the atmosphere, no less than the material forms, of peace. 
It was then forced at top speed through the Commons—a 
body consisting mainly of capitalists—and all palliative 
procedure, such as a time limit, or an examination by a 
Select Committee, was refuse| to the Labor Party. Their 
moderate leaders pleaded that such a Bill imperilled their 
place and influence in the Labor movement. Their pro- 
tests were disregarded ; the Prime Minister was not there 
to listen to them. It transpired that the origin of this 
Bill was purely bureaucratic. It was never submitted to 
the trade unions; nobody asked for it; not a breath of 
public opinion moved in its favor. 

What is the Bill? Its grand purpose is to create by 
proclamation a case of “ Emergency,’’ in other words of 
public danger. That done, the Executive comes in and 
lays its hand on Labor and Property. Parliament does 
not appear at all. The Executive, having decreed the 
Emergency, proceeds to draft the Orders in Council 
designed to cope with it, merely calling on Parliament 
to confirm its action. The Orders it issues are 
not specified. They merely give a general licence 
to the agents of the Government to secure to 
the community the supply and distribution of 
food, water, fuel, and light; to maintain the means of 
locomotion ; and generally to preserve its peace. Their 
violation will be punished by fine and imprisonment. 
Labor and Liberalism have contrived to put two formal 
limits to these powers. The Executive will not be 
allowed to conscript labor, and it concedes the nominal 
right to strike and to picket (it cannot deny them). But as 
everything will be governed by the state of ‘“emergency,”’ 
and as the Attorney-General admitted that a strike of 
transport workers would constitute such a case, even if 
it were begun under due notice, this protection of 
industrial right is worth little more than the paper it is 
written on. . 

But, indeed, every trade union is involved in this 
reign of the Executive. The supply of “ necessaries”’ to 
such an animal as m.n living in a modern community is 
an extremely compli:ated and highly divisible business ; 
and you cannot name one of the main compartments in the 
labor world—coal miners, railway workers, gas workers, 
electricians, dockers, chauffeurs, engineers, printers, 
general laborers—who are unconcerned in it. Practically, 
you can name nobody at all. Under such a law any 
man’s property can be dealt with, and in spite of the 
formal reservation of the right to strike which has been 
wrung out of the Government by the Labor Party, any 
striking trade union, or any co-operative society in 
sympathy with a strike, can be broken up, its funds 
sequestrated, and its officers put under arrest. In 
the critics! hours of a miners’ strike, Mr. Smillie 
can be wit drawn from his leadership of the men, tried 
in a court o: summary jurisdiction, fined, and imprisoned. 
The “ Daily Herald” can be suspended for an article 
favoring a strike of the railwaymen; in fact, that 
proceeding would be an obvious, and, we imagine, a fully 
designed consequence of the Act. Weimaginethat a man 
talking in 2 club in favor of a strike of transport workers 
might be held to be impeding the supply of the necessaries 
of life, and fined £100 for doing it. Whatever powers 
the Government might fail to secure under the clause 
which places the ‘‘ essentials ’’ of life under their control 
would descend to them under the general powers they also 
take for the ‘‘ preservation of the peace.’’ Nothing need 
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be actually done to bring about this state of proclamation 
and emergency law. There need only be a threat of 
action or an apprehension in the mind of some timid or 
despotic official that something is going to be done. 
Government lawyers will define the “ emergency ’’ whose 
appearance is the lever to set this tremendous engine 
going ; and, for a week—the original term was a fortnight 
—their agents may operate it without a word in Parlia- 
ment to say them nay. 

Of the impolicy of such an act it is unnecessary to 
speak. It is obviously a sword hung over Labor’s 
head. Practically it treats the nation as if it were on 
the eve of revolution. Grant that in these days of general 
strikes a Government must take means, which need not 
be all coercive, to secure to the people the means 
of sustenance, warmth, and travel. But even if we 
assume, as this Bill assumes, that the organized workmen 


who in the main supply these necessaries, are enemies of | 


their country as well as of each other, it is impossible to 
proceed against them purely by the method of force. 
No Government will finally dare to execute sweeping 
measures of fine and inipriscnment against the 
great corporations of trade unionism. And, there- 
fore, no man who calls himself a statesman ought to 
flourish a bludgeon in their face at such an hour as 
this. This measure was declared by Mr. George’s head 
servant in the House of Commons to be necessary to the 
constitutional system. It is no more a constitutional Bill 
than Mr. George is a constitutional statesman. 

These assaults on English freedom are made by a 
man who is not an Englishman at all, and does not under- 
stand what their final reaction on the English character 
must be. But English liberties are closely linked with Irish 
liberties, and now as a hundred years ago, the one attack 
masks the other. In Ireland indeed Mr. George’s Govern- 
ment destroys something more precious than a tradition 
and a rule of law. It is killing the soul of England in 
the act of making the soul of Ireland burn more fiercely 
than before. We do not know to how many English- 
men the voluntary death of the Lord Mayor of Cork 
comes as a rebuke to the ethics of the dust on which in 
these days so much English life is established. To just 
so many, we should say, as are resolved on its redemption. 
To such men and women the voice of cruelty and false- 
hood which daily speaks for them in Parliament and the 
Press may become an affliction of the heart deeper even 
than the aversion of their intellect. It is a humiliation 
that even the mixed line of Irish Secretaries should 
end in such a figure as Sir Hamar Greenwood. But 
the House and the country become his accomplices from 
the point when it is clearly established that a policy of 
terrorism, carried out by the armed forces of the 
Crown, and put in force all over Catholic Ireland, is at 
once acclaimed as successful, and repudiated or denied 
(sometimes the one thing, sometimes the other) 
whenever a_ specific act is alleged against it. 


All faith in Government sinks and is lost in such 


an abyss of perfidy. The Administration, taking 
stealthy advantage of the campaign of terrorism, and 
also shielding itself from its odium, never admitting 
indiscipline for fear of being forced to restore discipline, 
and never punishing its agents because it never avows 
them, becomes no more than a lie in ambush. But how 
purify our public life of such a taint? The Parliament is a 
creature of the Prime Minister, and only a part of the 
Press can be called independent. It seems to us that 
the resort must be to that old sword of liberty, the associa- 
tion of public-spirited men. Such an association turned 
England to Free Trade; another, and a more recent effort, 
restored freedom to South Africa. If a Committee of 
Conciliation between England and Ireland can be formed, 





its work would divide itself naturally into two functions. 
The first would be an investigation of the Irish Terror, 
conducted by competent inquirers; the second an 
organized appeal to the mind and conscience of the 
country, now subject to an intolerable burden. The 
Committee should call the pulpit and the platform in 
aid; and appeal to the free Press to follow and 
popularize its work. Who, then, will join? Who will 
lend his hand to reviving an honest, liberal-minded 
England, and restoring her public life to the pursuit of 
freedom and the practice of truth and honor? 





THE PROBLEM OF POWER IN EUROPE. 
THE strange spectacle in our European world to-day is 
neither the power nor the impotence of the Supreme 
Allies, but their simultaneous display of both. Their 
handling of Germany involves a tremendous and ruth- 
less display of power. They order tributes from the 
bankrupt, and the tributes are paid. They command 
coal from a country which cannot on the residue keep 
its own industries running, and the coal is punctually 
delivered. They bid this nation disarm, and it 
obediently strips itself. It is, moreover, the most com- 
pact, the most populous, the most educated, and until 
yesterday the proudest people of the Continent, which 
bends itself to this irresistible power. Is it our ability 
to blockade, or the quick arm of Marshal Foch which 
attains these results? Both, no doubt, and above all, 
both together. 

Consider next the simultaneous case of Poland. 
The Poles are socially a pleasant race, romantic, 
hospitable, and gallant. But no one would consider 
them formidable. Their State is an economic ruin. 
They live on borrowed American food. They fight on 
gifts of French and British munitions. They owe every- 
thing, from their independence to their ammunition 
boots, to the Supreme Allies. None the less, for the 
third or fourth time they are engaged, with every 
prospect of impunity, in a flagrant act of defiance. No 
one, not even in Paris, defends their conduct over Vilna. 
They had concluded an armistice with Lithuania, and a 
military commission nominated by the League of Nations 
had even fixed the details. Suddenly a Polish army, 
under a certain General Zeligowski, was rushed forward, 
broke the armistice, elbowed the League’s commission 
aside, occupied Vilna, the capital of the Lithuanian 
Republic, fought the Lithuanian troops wherever it 
found them, and now, by some accounts, is marching or 
about to march upon the secondary cap‘tal, Kowno, with 
the intention apparently of suppressing the Lithuanian 
Republic altogether. On the thin disguises of this raid 
one need not dwell. The fiction is that the General acted 
on his own responsibility, and in words he has been dis- 
avowed. But his troops are all Polish regulars. He 
receives daily trains from the Polish bases. The Polish 
Government makes no secret of profiting by his 
‘‘mutinous’’ act. Vilna may not be annexed out of 
hand ; that will follow when the General has carried out. 
a ‘‘ plébiscite.”’ He may take only Vilna and its 
corridor, but impunity may induce him to acquire al] 
Lithuania—while he is at it—of course as an ‘“‘ auto- 
nomous’”’ State ‘‘ freely’’ linked to Poland. Britain 
and France have sent a verbal protest. No action, 
however, is contemplated, so far as we can learn. As 
usual, when the Allies wish to avoid action, they suggest 
that the League of Nations might look into the matter. 
Vilna would be startling as an example of impotence, 
had not Fiume and the still more tragic instance of the 
Armenians preceded it. 

The Allies have, none the less, a decided opinion 
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about Vilna. They drew a frontier for Poland only this 
summer, and the Curzon line, needless to say, left Vilna 
and the whole corridor outside Poland. 
subject was officially discussed at Spa with M. Patek, 
then Foreign Secretary, and it is not disputed in Warsaw 
that he formally renounced Poland’s pretensions to 
Vilna, under pressure from Mr. Lloyd George. 


| 


Polish occupation of non-Polish territory. He is, at the 


| moment, sharply at variance with French policy, which 


The whole | 


The | 


Moscow Government, which, at any rate, knows the | 
facts, also assigned Vilna to Lithuania, and even helped | 


the Lithuanians to recover it. This old city certainly 
has an influential Polish element, for it has been for 
centuries the North-Eastern Metropolis of the Polish 
landed aristocracy, which used to own all the big estates 
in this borderland, and Polish sentiment is proud of the 
churches and schools which gave it a veneer of Catholic 
and Polish civilization. The majority of the population, 
none the less, is Jewish, and the Jews, who have experi- 
enced minor pogroms at each Polish invasion, would 
prefer the rule of any other people. The Christian work- 
ing-class is partly Lithuanian, and partly White Russian, 


is subordinating everything to the promotion of 
Wrangel’s bid for power. He has against him (1) the 
more conservative and aristocratic elements of Poland 
proper, whose leader is the able M. Dmowski, who was 
preparing a coup d'état at Posen during the Red attack 
on Warsaw, (2) Polish diplomacy under Prince Sapieha, 
who led the conspirators who kidnapped Pilsudski him- 


_ self less than two years ago, and (3) the Russian element 


and bitterly anti-Polish for class reasons, for here, as 


elsewhere, the Poles are identified with conservative and 
propertied interests. In deciding the fate of such a mixed 
population as this, which has neither a Lithuanian nor 
a Polish majority, one may follow one of two principles. 
One may say that geographically and economically Vilna 


plainly belongs to Lithuania, which can hardly exist | 


without it ; or else one may take a free vote of the popula- 
tion under neutral auspices. Either test would certainly 
give this whole territory to Lithuania. We feel no 


unqualified enthusiasm for any of these little Baltic | 


Republics, for we incline to the view that the multiplica- 
tion of small, weak States in the present condition of 
Europe, is a risk to peace, enhances the autocracy of the 
two or three surviving Great Powers, produces only a 
delusive independence, and makes for economic con- 
fusion. None the less, these States exist, and must for 
some time exist. They do not want to join a Red Russia, 
still less do they like the idea of a revived Tsarist Russia, 
and least of all do they want to come under Polish hege- 
mony. They have all received a good deal of countenance 
and some help from British policy. Their somewhat 
nominal independence suited our naval policy in the 
Baltic. | Sundry financial interests have found their 
account in trading here. British officers have helped to 
train the Lithuanian army, and in many ways our various 
missions, under the able direction of Colonel Tallents, 
have made themselves helpful and popular. To desert 


| intercourse. 


in the Polish army, composed of Poles whe formerly 
served in the Russian army. The Pilsudski tradition 
was, of course, pro-Austrian. This curious division of 
forces points, we think, to the probability that 
the Vilna move, and also the rather treacherous 
trick by which, in spite of the Riga peace, various 
Russian ‘“ White” forces have been helped to continue 
the war upon Soviet Russia from territory and bases 
under Polish occupation, are both inspired by the 
Franco-Russian combination. Poland, at last rather 
tired of war and gorged with indigestible territory, did 
want a sort of peace. France contrives to use her to pro- 
long the war. She will succumb to the temptation, for 
every Pole, and not least Marshal Pilsudski himself, 
wants Vilna. 

To us it seems that whatever France may elect 
to do in Poland and the Baltic provinces, our own 
country is bound in honor and in policy to protect 
Lithuania from a treacherous and lawless attack, and 
to insist on the instant restoration of Vilna to 
its former owners. We do not suggest the despatch 
of an expedition. If a peremptory order is ignored, 
it would be quite suflicient to close Danzig to the Poles, 
until they will conform to the decencies of international 
Rather worse than the failure of the 
Allies to act is the cynicism with which they have 
shuffled their responsibility on to the League of Nations, 


_ As it exists to-day, it cannot act or even dream of action, 
_ and the revelation of its powerlessness will only discredit 


it a little further. At Vilna (and indeed in the whole 
Russo-Polish complication) and again at Fiume, the 
Allies are tolerating demonstrations which mean the 
triumph of militarism. If a State so inconsiderate as 
Poland can defy law, ignore the League, trample on 
unoffending neighbors, and snatch territory to which 


_ even the Allies deny its right, Europe will draw the 


Lithuania at such a crisis, and to do it after public and | 
official declarations which put the Polish adventurers | 
wholly in the wrong, would be a mean action, ruinous to | 


our prestige in North-Eastern Europe. 
The reason for the impotence of the Allies in this 


instance is, we suspect, the common reason. They are at | 


variance. There is a good deal of evidence which suggests 


that the French military party, if not French diplomacy | 


also, has favored and now protects the Polish raid on 
Lithuania. Poland is sharply divided into two camps, 


and the fissure is a desperately “compound fracture.” | 
Both factions are extravagantly Imperialistic, but not | 


quite in the same way. Marshal Pilsudski, a Socialist 


or ex-Socialist, is something of a democrat, and was much | 
beloved, before the rash march on Kieff, by the small | 
peasant owners and the less revolutionary workmen. He | 


is no favorite with France. He ruined the French plans 


in 1919 for a concerted offensive against Russia by con- | 


cluding, in October, a secret truce with Moscow. 
hates and fears the “ White ’’ Russia of Wrangel and his 


He | 


friends even more than he detests Red Russia and with | 
good reason, for this Imperial Russia would never tolerate | 


inevitable conclusion. Not only has a nominal peace 
failed to bring us any safeguards or bulwarks against war. 
It has actually made an anarchy of violence which would 
have been unthinkable in the bad old days before 1914. 





THE VALUE OF AN IRISHMAN’S LIFE. 
On certain occasions Parliament is the only Court where 
men and women can seek redress of their wrongs. In 
such cases the issue is not between this and that view 
of politics or persons, but the plain issue whether men 
and women who have suffered and are in danger, who 
can receive protection nowhere else, are to receive what 
protection Parliament can give them. 

The House of Commons which debated such an issue 
on Wednesday was in a position of special responsibility. 
For reasons, good or bad, it had allowed the Executive 
Government of the day to divest the Irish people of every 
one of those securities for the rule of law which Professor 
Dicey describes as the essential elements of our constitu- 
tion. The Executive Government can try almost any 
man by court-martial, and a category of crimes has been 
drawn up from which no single person who shares the 
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opinions of the mass of Irishmen can hope to keep himself 
free. One regulation runs thus: ‘“ If any person does 
an act of such a nature as to be calculated to be preju- 
dicial to the restoration and maintenance of order in 
Ireland and not specifically provided for in the foregoing 
regulations, he shall be deemed to be guilty of an offence 
against these regulations.’’ It has been well said of the 
Executive in Ireland that “it frames the charge, con- 
structs its own Court, and within fairly extensive limits, 
makes its own penalties.’’ Nor is this all. Coroners’ 
inquests are forbidden in several counties, and if 
a civilian dies at the hands of a soldier or policeman, 
there is no civil inquiry into the circumstances. 

Such is the power of the Executive, and one conse- 
quence follows. It never happens that a Govern- 
ment which throws its net so widely punishes everybody 
whom it is legally able to punish. The element of 
selection enters in, and with that element the Govern- 
ment loses the character of which Hume spoke when he 
said that in all civilized monarchies the Government is a 
Government of laws and not of men. 

It is under these circumstances that the House of 
Commons deliberately refuses an inquiry into the Irish 
outrages. We say that the refusal is deliberate because 
it was made after a speech by the Irish Secretary which 
was the strongest argument we have yet heard for such 
an inquiry. For consider what he told the House about 
Balbriggan. Balbriggan is within twenty miles of 
Dublin. The raid there was not the act of a handful of 
irresponsible men. It was organized ; it was carried out by 
over one hundred men whowentto Balbriggan deliberately 
from barracks seven miles away for this purpose and no 
other; it lasted over four hours. What did Sir Hamar 
Greenwood tell the House? ‘I myself have had the 
fullest inquiry made into this case. I will tell the House 
what I found. I found that from one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty men went to Balbriggan determined to 
revenge tho death of a popuiar comrade, shot at and 
murdered in cold blood. I found it is impossible out of 
that one hundred and fifty to find the men who did the 
deed, who did the burning. I have had the most search- 
ing inquiry made.’’ That passage alone ought to have 
determined any wavering member to vote for a Com- 
mittee, for if the Irish Secretary admits that he cannot fix 
responsibility, after ‘the most searching inquiry,” for 
something that happens on this scale within twenty miles 
of Dublin, any assurance that he gives the House about 
events in Ireland—and he has given a score—is worth 
nothing. How is this force organized? Was there no 
orderly officer on duty? Is there no commanding officer? 
May individual members of this force take petrol and 
lorries from the stores when they please? What would be 
said if one hundred and fifty soldiers of a regiment 
stationed in England behaved like this, and the 
Secretary for War stated in the House of Commons 


that it had been impossible to bring home the blame to’ 


any single person? Two facts are absolutely plain from 
this statement of Sir Hamar Greenwood. This force is 
organized in such a way as to make it a public danger, and 
the “searching inquiries’? made by Sir Hamar Green- 
wood are absolutely valueless. Yet the House of 
Commons refuses invest?gation into the conduct of a force 
over which there is, on Sir Hamar Greenwood’s showing, 
no kind of restraint, on a mere assurance that there is 
nothing wrong, given to them by a Minister who cannot 
ascertain the facts in the case which of all such cases 
was obviously the least difficult to investigate. 

The simplest mind, one would imagine, could hardly 
have failed to grasp this plain implication. That three 
hundred and fifty members decided, in spite of it, to trust 
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the lives and homes of thousands of defenceless people to 
the uncontrolled ‘‘ human nature ’’ of such persons as 
the men who sacked Balbriggan, was due, in fact, not 
to an intellectual incapacity, but to a sympathy with 
reprisals. The Irish Secretary does not go so far as the 
Prime Minister or the Secretary for War in countenan- 
cing these methods; he “ definitely regrets’’ such out- 
rages as Balbriggan. But a passage in his description of 
Balbriggan gives us an insight into his state of mind. 
‘‘In Balbriggan that night nineteen houses of 
Sinn Feiners were destroyed or damaged, four public- 
houses were destroyed, and one hosiery factory, which 
employed 200 hands, was also destroyed. I admit at once 
that it is difficult to defend the destruction of that 
factory.”’ 
“Lt. Com. Kenworthy: Two men were also killed. 
‘Sir H. Greenwood: And two men were killed. 
“ Mr. Asquith : MurpDErep. 
“Sir H. Greenwood: If the right hon. gentleman 
gets any satisfaction out of it, I will say ‘ MURDERED.’ ”’ 
And a little later occurs this sentence: ‘“ My quarrel 
with the right hon. gentleman the Member for Paisley 
and his friends is that they put all the emphasis on 
reprisals in Ireland; and I put it on the provocation.”’ 
The reader will have no difficulty in grasping the 
moral atmosphere in which this Irish Secretary lives. 
This man admits that he finds it difficult to defend the 
destruction of the factory. The nineteen houses (this is an 
under statement) are another matter. Why? Because 
they are houses of Sinn Feiners. As for the two men 
mutilated and killed, if Mr. Asquith wishes, he will call 
it murder. A little later he told the House that he could 
not condemn the policemen as he condemned “ the assas- 
sins who provoked this outrage.” There was no public 
inquiry into the death of Head Constable Burke, but the 
Irish Secretary, who cannot find out what happened when 
his own servants spent four hours in sacking a town, is 
quite sure he knows all the circumstances of the death of 
Head Constable Burke. What is implicit in all this pas- 
sage, with its reference to the houses of Sinn Feiners, the 
reluctance to use the word “ murder,’’ the refusal to 
condemn the constables ‘‘ who lost their heads,’’ but the 
idea that a Sinn Fein life is worth less than a constable’s?_ 
Now, if we want to understand why the House 


supported the Irish Secretary and Mr. Bonar 
Law, we will find that the great majority of 
members were in this same moral atmosphere. 


If we study the debate we find that the follow- 
ing members spoke in favor of an inquiry: Mr. 
Henderson (Lab.), Commander Kenworthy (Ind. Lib.), 
Lord Robert Cecil (Ind. U.), Mr. Asquith, Mr. J. Jones 
(Lab.), Mr. E. J. Kelly (Nat.), Lord Henry Cavendish- 
Bentinck (Ind. U.), Mr. Waterson (Lab.), Mr. Mosley 
(Co. U.), Mr. T. P. O’Connor (Nat.), Mr. France (Co. 
Lib.), and Mr. Thomas (Lab.). Sir Hamar Greenwood 
and Mr. Bonar Law had one supporter, Sir J. D. Rees. 
No one who reads Hansard in the future will find any 
case in which reason was so overwhelmingly on one side. 
If he takes merely the two excellent speeches made by 
Mr. Mosley and Mr. France, he will realise that there 
was no answer to their cogent argument. 


clude that the passion was on the other. 
right. 


He will con- 
And he’will be 
The great majority of members voted against an 
inquiry because, like Ministers, they admire, support, 
and believe in reprisals, because in their hearts they 
think that it is less of a crime for constables to sack a 
town and bayonet and kill men and boys at random, than 
for an Irishman to shoot a constable. The life of a 
Sinn Feiner is put into the category in which men of a 
ruling race put the lives of their Oriental subjects, and 


| in which was set down the tale of the hundreds of dead 


| Indians in the Jallianwala Bagh. 
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A FACTORY IN SOVIET RUSSIA. 
By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


Every whitewashed wall in every Russian town repeats 
the watchwords of the proletarian revolution, in phrase 
and picture, in satire and command. It was not from 
these symbols that its meaning came home to me most 
directly. I felt it most clearly in a factory amid the 
A long, straight, cobbled 


road, rough and dilapidated, like everything else in 


forests of Central Russia. 


this primitive land, had led us twenty miles out of the 
provincial capital of Vladimir, an ancient little town, 
On the edge of the 
forest a vast cotton factory had been built. Through its 


more venerable than Moscow itself. 


endless sheds a man might walk, as the workmen said, 
“ for versts,’’ and, before the Revolution, it held a popu- 
lation of 12,000 employees. Never have I seen a place 
which seemed to enjoy so few obvious advantages for its 
purpose. Over the sandy soil the air was brilliantly dry 
and unfavorable for spinning. The oil fuel must come 
from Baku, a thousand miles away; the coal from the 
Donetz, about five hundred miles distant; the cotton 
from Turkestan, a good two thousand miles overland. 
There was, to be sure, a river, which should have been 
navigable, but it was bridged by floating, wooden cause- 
ways, which no barge could pass. Ask why it was thet 
capital had fixed on this strange site, and there is only 
one possible answer. The sandy soil is poor, and the 
cultivation incredibly primitive. The peasants, illiterate, 
conservative, and prolific, could barely feed themselves 
from their narrow patches of ill-tilled moorland. The 
cheapness and abundance of their labor was the one 
attraction which had drawn capital to this place. No 
trade union was tolerated here before the Revolution. 
Every form of association among the workers, even for 
purposes of education or recreation, was forbidden. I 
saw the vast barracks in which they had been housed. 
Each family had for its dwelling a narrow, though lofty, 
cell (one cannot call it a room), lit by a tiny window high 
up the wall. Often as many as seven or eight pairs of 
beings inhabited these cells. The factory was 
well lit by electricity. There was no artificial 
light in the barracks, and the sanitary and cooking 
arrangements were unspeakable. One could visualize in 
these crowded cells the dingy lives of the powerless 
human tools who had ground out profits for the owners 
of the mill. The will of one irresponsible man, backed 
by State, Church, and police, had ruled the lives of this 
community. In servitude and degradation it had made 
wealth for strangers. 

The Revolution attained one negative result in its 
first week. The company which had owned Sobinka 
vanished like a fiction. The powerful personality who 
had founded it fled to some haunt of exiles. The State, 
with its armed force, stood now behind the workers. 
Here, in this lonely clearing in the forest, the herd of 
workers became a self-governing community. It made 
plans. It began to adapt its environment to its own 
ends and needs. It acquired a collective will. 

Some achievements lay to its credit, and in these 











one may read its purpose. It had installec electric light 
in the barrack-dwellings, and the pipes lay ready for the 
introduction of drains. It had created créches and 
kindergartens, simple indeed, but clean and kindly, 
under qualified nurses and teachers, for all the younger 
children. The inadequate old school was working 
“double shifts.’’ By day it belonged to the children. 
In the evening it was crowded with classes for the youths 
and the illiterate adults. Six of the technical staff of 
the mill had conducted classes to instruct the younger 
men in the science of weaving. A library had somehow 
been collected with nine hundred volumes. A small 
theatre had been erected, a graceful building of wood, 
and here an amateur choir, a band, a dramatic club, and 
a cinematograph, all of them new, gave frequent per- 
formances. Plans of real artistic merit had been drawn 
for new workers’ dwellings, and the material for their 
erection lay ready for use. The timber had been cut by 
the workers themselves in the brief interval of early 
spring between Denikin’s defeat and the Polish attack, 
and then the work had stopped, for Sobinka, its popula- 
tion now reduced to about 3,200 active workers, had 
given no less than 1,200 of these to the Red Army. 
When the civil war cut off the oil and coal fuel, Sobinka 
had to resort to the forest and the peat bogs. Eight 
hundred men, without horses (for these had all been 
mobilized), cut the logs and the turf and carried them in 
hand-carts. They were just completing a narrow-gauge 
railway to the turf-fields, four miles away, and I saw 
part of it in use. Much of their energy during the 
summer drought had been engaged in fighting the con- 
tinual forest fires, and they had trained a fire brigade, 
which gave, in my presence, a creditable exhibition of its 
efficiency. Finally, it should be mentioned (though this 
was the work of the Provincial Soviet), a corps of 
engineers, whom I saw at work, even at the height of the 
Polish war, was replacing the floating causeways with 
well-built bridges, and the river will soon be navigable. 
The chronicle of work is soon told, and, emphasize it as I 
may, it cannot impress the reader as it impresses me. 
One must have lived in the ravaged and blockaded Russia 
of to-day to realize how much contrivance and persever- 
ance it takes to do the simplest piece of constructive work. 
In spite of this, the factory at Sobinka had improved its 
estate. The will to create was alive: the stimulus of 
opportunity was stirring the collective will of thousands 
who, before the Revolution, had been the passive tools 
of the owner, the one person who in that place had the 
power to plan and decide. There is oppression in Soviet 
Russia: hundreds of thousands of men and women are 
needlessly hampered and cramped. But to the manual 


worker the Revolution has brought the power to will and 
act. 


The rest of the story of Sobinka is less cheerful. 
“Have we evicted the mill along with the owner?’’ I 
heard one workman say, half in earnest, half in jest. 
Sobinka depended for its cotton on the supplies of 
Turkestan. First, the Czecho-Slovaks, and then 
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Denikin, had occupied the railways and the rivers which 
should have carried its supplies. Months of idleness had 
alternated with months of work. From April to Septem- 
ber cotton had wholly failed, because the railways were 
busy with military transport. At last supplies for two 
months had arrived, and, on the day of my visit, all 
hands were engaged in cleaning and oilmg the wonderful 
machines preparatory to restarting. An English fore- 
man, a veteran from Lancashire, who had refused all 
offers of repatriation because he “ would not desert the 
ship in difficulties,” told me that these Russian opera- 
tives were both skilful and industrious, and I gathered 
that the discipline of work was now satisfactory, but 
everyone is on half rations, and for the weakened hands 
and the tired nerves the old output is impossible. The 
oficial reckoning assumes only 60 per cent. of the former 
output asa minimum. A policy of payment by premium 
will reward anything over this low standard. The 
factory has been promised food rations on the so-called 
“armored ’’ scale, and if that is really available, the 
workers will be adequately fed. But even so, the factory 
will not yield its old output. The Workers’ Council has 
decided that not more than three, instead of the former 
seven or eight, persons shall live in each of those cramped 
cells in the old barracks. Until the new dwellings are 
completed, instead of the old 12,000, Sobinka can now 
house only about 4,800 workers with their children. 

A clever new cartoon caught my eye in Petrograd. 
On the left of the drawing a big giant of a peasant stood 
pouring with lavish hands a sack of corn into the hopper 
of a mill. On the right another peasant smilingly 
received an armful of cloth and boots, which came pour- 
ing out of the mill. ‘“ How to get cloth from corn,’’ ran 
the legend under the drawing. The politics of Russia 
turn to-day on a single question: ilow to break the 
vicious circle of industry and food? Somehow to drill, 
or galvanize, or bribe the half-fed workers into produc- 
ing, for the peasants, more textiles and boots is one 
possible way, but as soon as the goods are ready, the 
army claims them. Somehow to persuade or coerce the 
peasant into lending corn, in the hope that better-fed 
workers will repay the debt in cloth, is another possible 
way, but, again, when success is near, it is the army 
that eats the grain. 
without peace. 


The problem cannot be solved 
If it was true this year that food is the 
question of questions, one fears that next year anxiety 
may become tragedy. Hitherto, since the Revolution, 
Nature had been Bolshevik, for all Russia had a series 
of good harvests. This summer came the drought, such 
a drought as Russia had not known since the famine of 
1891. The yield of all crops in Central Russia is about 
40 per cent. of the normal. The survival of the towns 
depends on the few regions, all distant, and all inclined 
to be disaffected, where the harvest has been good—the 
Kuban Cossack district, the West Ukraine, and further 
Siberia. 

These catastrophes need not occur, if agricul- 
ture were even moderately scientific. I saw an experi- 
mental farm belonging to the Vladimir Soviet, which, 
from the usual sandy soil, under the same rainless skies, 
had reaped, thanks to deep ploughing, the best harvest 


for seven years. The Bolsheviks have turned all the 
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tremendous resources of their machinery of agitation and 
education to the task of teaching the peasant some of the 
first elements of good cultivation. But the distance to 
be travelled is immense. Arthur Young, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, was horrified at the prevalence 
of the three-field system in England and France. Round 
Vladimir the usual scheme of cultivation is a two-field 
system. Half the soil lies fallow every year, and the 
fallow field is not even weeded. Beans and turnips, 
lucerne and even clover, were almost unknown. Potatces 
and cabbages were the only crops, besides the staple 
grain and flax. The sandy soil was only scratched upon 
the surface, and when drought came the crops were 
starved. Of one fact let me remind the reader who 
The 
surplus came solely from the black earth region—the 
Caucasus and Siberia. Central and Northern Russia 
were never in modern times self-supporting, and it is 
only over these regions that Bolshevik rule has been 
uninterrupted. Their problem has been to feed a 
country which never in Tsarist days had come near to 
feeding itself. 


thinks of Russia as a grain-exporting country. 











A ondon Brarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Tue death of the Lord Mayor of Cork seems to me 
a turning-point not so much for Ireland as for us. Cer- 
tainly, there is nothing in England so base as its Govern- 
ment, and the average Englishman gets an occasional 
airing out of the hell in which it condemns him to live. 
Yet, if England, like the Church of Sardis, has a name 
for being alive, there is a sense in which, like her, she is 
dead. Can she shake herself clear 
of the element in her politics which defiles her, and see 
what it is that has brought her to such a pass 
that, within two years of her tremendous effort in 
such a debilitating 
change that her best friends do not know her? 
The ablest foreign observer of our constitution said the 


Is she restorable? 


the war, she has undergone 


other day that he was unable to recognize one of its 
traditions, and that in five years a totally new England 
had come into existence. If the impersonal act of her 
victim leads her to the self-examination that she so rarely 
practises, there is good hope for her. Otherwise the 


flame it will kindle will be merely a destroying one, and 


England's uncritical pride will be the death of her honor. 





Meantise, shame and regret sit on many a brow. 
MacSwiney, fearless, generous, and ardeut, is not a foe 
such as England can love to strike down, and the Govern- 
ment that sought to befoul his grave has not, so far as I 
could see, had a hand even in its kept Press. It is now seen 
and known that all the stories of his submission to feed- 
ing were false ; that to the end of his ordeal he did nothing 


common or mean; and that having regard to the long 
agony of such a death he was a hero among heroes. If 
he had been ours, we should pay him just such a homage 
as we have laid on Edith Cavell’s tomb. As he is 
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Ireland’s, the nation feels that Mr. George has made it 
hang its head as it never did in the darkest or the most 
doubtful hour of the war. 


But of this matter it is more fitting for an Trishman 
than an Englishman to speak :— 


“Tf the Government,’ says my Irish corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ had merely persisted in its determination to 
allow the Lord Mayor of Cork to die in its hands, a 
political mistake of the first magnitude would have been 
made, but its action would be capable of a simple and 
logical defence. But in its conduct towards the Lord 
Mayor it chose to go beyond the ethics of the jungle. 
When he had already entered on his hunger-strike, the 
Government deported him from his own country and 
from easy access by his friends. When the hunger-strike 
passed those limits of endurance which the average, 
sensual man had fixed in his mind, a steady stream of 
insinuation was set flowing from official circles that the 
Lord Mayor was surreptitiously taking food, and that his 
pledge was a gigantic bluff. In their interviews with 
Press correspondents men in the highest commands in 
Dublin lent themselves to the same despicable 
propaganda. The Lord Mayor’s self-sacrifice was food 
for lauchter to the House of Commons from whom no 
better was expected, and, I am told, to audiences in 
London music-halls, who, I thought, held higher 
standards of decency. When the end came near his nearest 
relatives were shut off from his bed; and against the 
protests of a dying and helpless man food was forced 
upon him when death was inevitable; but torture, 
mental and physical, could still be prolonged. All the 
while fresh charges were being adduced against him, 
charges which were not brought at the court-martial, but 
which were improvized and circulated solely to blacken 
his character and to cancel the sympathy with his 
courage and self-devotion. On the very morning of his 
death the Irish Office, true in the choice of its oppor- 
tunity to the traditions of Irish administration, pub- 
lished a new charge based, as our Press states, on a 
letter raided by the military from His Majesty’s mails 
since the Lord Mayor’s imprisonment, published in the 
‘ Morning Post ’ some weeks ago, and, correctly read, in 
no way involving the Lord Mayor. Not in this genera- 
tion or the next will the bitterness of these events pass.’’ 


ne 


I rurn to Thoreau’s essay on “ The last days of John 
Brown,’’ and I extract these sentences from it, with an 
incidental change or two. “ Nothing that his enemies 
do, but it rebounded to his infinite advantage—that is to 
the advantage of hiscause. They did not hang (kill) him 
at once, but reserved him to preach to them. And 
then there was anotker great blunder. They did not 
hang (kill) his four (nine) followers with him; that 
occurrence was still postponed; and so his victory was 
prolonged and completed. . We soon saw, as he saw, 
that he was not to be pardoned or released by men. 
That would have been to disarm him, to restore to him 
a material weapon, a rifle, when he had taken up 
the sword of the spirit—the sword with which he had 
really won his greatest and most remarkable victories. 
Now he has not laid aside the sword of the spirit, for he is 
pure spirit himself, and his sword is pure spirit also. 

I meet him at every turn. 
ever was. 


He is more alive than he 
He has earned immortality. He is not 
confined to North Elba (Cork) nor to Kansas (Brixton 
Prison). He is no longer working in secret. He works 


in public, and in the clearest light that shines on this 
land.”’ 


MoraLty, there is an undeniable movement of revolt 
against the abuse of Ireland, of which the Lord Mayor 
of Cork’s death is a designed and odious example, but 
politically there is nothing that can clearly be 


marked on the seismoscope. There is 


only a 








certain slow slide to a new situation. It is 
safe to say that the Prime Minister no longer attracts 
anything Liberal or Progressive; most of what he has 
got he will keep; the rest harden in the aversion they 
have long felt, and on the crucial Irish issue regard his 
spirit as pure maleficence. Does this affect him? Person- 
ally, I suspect, not a great deal. He may not like to think 
of himself, or to think that his old friends think of him, 
as a mere tool of the reaction. But he is of the common 
world that he has made, lives in it, and enjoys it, and if 
he ever makes an imaginative return to his old self, it 
is the merest mirage of self-deception. Only he may 
well chafe under the restraints that his servitude to 
Toryism impose and his instinct prompt him to an effort 
to relax the bond. That can only be by way of a second 
election. He can neither look to a second 1918, nor desire 
it. But he may calculate on the certainty that, if he 
does not overstay his tide, «s Mr. Balfour did in 1905, 
he can achieve a second period of power, with a smaller 
and more manageable majority. The conscientious 
Tories, the Cecils and the Bentincks, he will let go. But 
they are Adullamites already, enemies of his, and he of 
them, and as much out of place in his rout as a 
Puritan at the court of Charles II. Big business is what 
he wants ; and big business knows when it is well off. So 
hey for a new foray with a party of Georgian house- 
carles! Such, I imagine, is his half-calculation, half- 
intuition, and if England holds to Capitalism and 
Imperialism as they stand in 1920, and the Constitution 
can be stretched a little farther, it may prosper. 


I sex that Mr. Wells is quoted as having declared 
that the Bolshevists had levied an exterminating war on 
the intelligentsia, and that nothing can now save it from 
extinction. He tells me that that is almost the reverse 
of his experience, and gave an example. The only man 
he met in Russia who could give a dinner party was 

‘haliapine, whose fame as an artist has made him not 
only an uncrowned king, but a much-desired host. Mr. 
Wells’s political criticism was that of all the Russian 
travellers I have come across, without, I think, an excep- 
tion. There was no alternative to the Bolsheviks. 
Destroy them and Russia would fall into anarchy straight 
away. A second observation was that while the Ameri- 
can Government refused recognition to the Soviet 
Government, American agents were gathering up trade 
opportunities as fast as they could collect them. There, I 
imagine, other experiences correct him. I doubt whether 
there is anything which can be called a commercial 
invasion of Russia by Americans. There is certainly one 
active American—a Mr. Vanderlip. But at present Mr. 
Vanderlip is a general without an army. 


THERE 1s much talk as to the authorship of the over- 
praised ‘‘ Mirrors ’’ of Downing Street. I should back 
the guess that they are by Mr. Harold Begbie. 


Ex-OrricEer (with one leg, but the 1914 star), 
discussing the Emergency Powers Bill :— 


‘“‘That’s it. When the heroes come back to the 
land made fit for them, Lloyd George meets them with 
1919 troops under 1918 officers, and defends with prisons 
and machine-guns what the profiteers have won.”’ 


A WAYFARER. 
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Hite and Metters. 


“THE GOVERNMENT PRESS.” 

THE statement that the “ Edinburgh Evening News’”’ 
has been bought by the members of the group which runs 
the official Government newspapers, the “ Daily 
Chronicle,’’ the ‘ Pall Mall Gazette,’’ and the rest, will 
excite questionings far beyond the actual fact that the 
best independent, non-Governmental, paper in Scotland 
has thus had its voice silenced. Perhaps it is 
less a subject of regret that the sentiments of probably 
the majority of the electors of Scotland have no represen- 
tative at all in the newspaper world than that 
a newspaper with high reputation has fallen 
on such a fate. For the association of men in 
the production of a daily paper has, perhaps, a more 
complete personality than any other body united for 
a single purpose. Disraeli described the silence of New- 
man, on his entrance in ’45 into the Catholic Church, 
as if a bell in some great cathedral had suddenly ceased 
sounding. And something of the same effect is produced 
when a newspaper ceases to speak at all, or speaks, under 
the same name, language which violates the traditions of 
a generation. When, a few weeks ago, owing to a 
printers’ strike, the ‘“‘ Manchester Guardian” ceased to 
appear, the impression was exactly as if some great 
statesman or publicist had temporarily taken to his bed, 
and been forbidden to interview or make any communica- 
tions to friends and colleagues and the world outside. 
And when papers like the “ Daily Chronicle’’ and the 
“Pall Mall Gazette’? and the “ Edinburgh Evening 
News ’”’ are bought over the heads of their editors and 
staff, and proceed to denounce what they once praised, 
a certain standard of reason is overthrown. These so- 
called clever moves in the less reputable world of politics 
seem indeed to have a curious curse accompanying them. 
You may seek in vain for a case when a newspaper, 
faithful to the one side, has been bought by the other, 
in which it has not shown a marked degeneration. And 
this applies more especially to that chain of news- 
papers which has been recently bought by wealthy 
Government supporters to sing the praises of Mr. 
Lloyd George. The “ Pall Mall Gazette,’’ in Stead’s or 
Harry Cust’s hands an example of independence and 
brilliant writing, now provides a daily offering of sickly 
incense to the Prime Minister. The “ Daily Chronicle,”’ 
another example of the independent newspaper some- 
times supporting the Government and sometimes criticiz- 
ing it, gathered together a group of journalists and 
writers who, if presenting various opinions, were at least 
readable and provocative. To-day it is an unheeded 
sheet. The same fate will probably befall the “ Edin- 
burgh Evening News.’’ It is bought, not so much to 
produce a voice, as to silence one. It would probably be 
as much advantage to those who are encouraging the 
purchasers if it were immediately suppressed, as 
if it were carried on, limping on a broken wing. 
It is at least some encouragement to those who 
believe that principle counts against opportunism, and 
that right or wrong ultimately decides the destiny of 
nations, that the big battalions which can thus plank 
down money and think that they can hire human energy 
and devotion as they can hire factories, or farms, or the 
apparatus of pleasure, find that in the very process the 
life and energy and glory pass from it, and nothing is 
left but the relics of dead minds. 

The Liberals have been accused of lack of energy 
in not acquiring these great and historic newspapers. 
And the charge may not be without foundation in the 
sense that a responsibility lies on the adherents 
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of Liberalism to see that it is mot squeezed 
out from expression in the popular Press. But 
on the other hand, there are certain extenuating con- 
ditions. Neither Liberal nor Labor advocates can hope 
to outbid syndicates or individuals who are supporting a 
Government less in advocacy of a cause than in 
hope of a reward. Some of these recent purchases 
are not normal business transactions. The purchase 
price has exceeded by tens or hundreds of thousands 
that which would be given for them on a 
purely business basis. They have been bought in antici- 
pation of such reward as courtiers are given by kings, 
a reward which it is difficult to measure in money value: 
here an honor in the British peerage, there the power 
which comes from intimate association with the centre 
of authority, or even a voice in the government of human 
affairs. Downing Street entertains even while it despises, 
and the system of the control of the newspaper Press 
to-day has been raised to such a fine art as to make, for 
example, Sir Robert Walpole’s manipulation of his 
majority in Parliament to appear but a very crude and 
amateur performance. 

But even outside this “ kept ’’ newspaper Press, the 
whole position of newspapers in relation to the opinion of 
the people gives rise to dark foreboding concerning the 
future of democracy. This is in part due to post-war 
conditions, especially the enormous price of paper and 
news-print ; so that the popular newspapers which exist 
have a practical monopoly, being, many of them, run at 
a loss, and all of them knowing that no new rival news- 
paper can be started against them. Of necessity, being 
the property of rich men, they are run on the side and in 
the interests of the rich. Thus they obtain a revenue for 
advertisements, due partly to the fact that they circulate 
among the well-to-do, and partly to the fact that as the 
advertisers fear beyond all things any general social 
upheaval, they will only advertise in papers which main- 
tain the present social order, and preach contentment to 
the poor, or are organs of sport or amusement, or have 
interests other than political or semi-revolutionary. 
The sources of news, in consequence, to the great 
majority of the people, are limited by the control of 
some half-a-dozen rich men who can sit round a dinner 
table and decide how far they shall “ dope”’ the British 
public in the interests of the present Government or the 
established social order. Mr. George, in efforts which 
have strained even the normal limitations of the con- 
ferring of so-called “ honors,’’ has, indeed, done his 
utmost to secure that these men shall support him, and 
with one capital exception, he has succeeded. In a 
comparatively few months Baron Northcliffe has become 
Viscount Northcliffe, and Mr. Harold Harmsworth Lord 
Rothermere, and, to the astonishment of Canada, Mr. 
Max Aitken Lord Beaverbrook, and, to the astonishment 
of England, Mr. Edward Hulton Sir Edward Hulton. 

The “ Daily Herald,’’ the only independent Labor 


- newspaper, received recently a just castigation for first 


denying and then declaring that it was prepared to take 
a Bolshevik subsidy. Whether a Bolshevik subsidy as a 
matter of fact is more to be condemned than a subsidy 
in the form of a titular reward for the support of a 
Government is a subject for the casuistry of the Day of 
Judgment. But this, at least, is certain. Never in the 
history of newspaper enterprise has the distribution of 
the alleged news of the world been in the hands of so few 
rich men, a family party so susceptible to the gifts that 
any Government in power can bestow. This closed 
syndicate of newspaper proprietors scarcely attempts to 
influence public opinion through the men who write its 
casual, snappy, short, and unimportant leading articles. 
It does its work by giving its news a definite trend, by 
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ensuring, for example that in its reports of the coal strike 
the Government is always in the right and the leaders of 
Labor wrong. Or in the news of Ireland, that the Irish 
case shall always be presented as something contemptible 
and ridiculous; or in the news of Russia, or Poland, or 
France, or America, that Mr. George and his Government 
shall always be represented as striving for righteous and 
Christian ideals against the violence and wickedness of 
their enemies. It maintains its position in part because it 
is there, a monopoly, and cannot be challenged; and in 
part because it can pay for complete ingenuity 
and the best trained cleverness in the provision of 
‘‘ news’? which the majority of the people desire: gossip 
about the cinema stars, gossip about the theatre stars, 
gossip about the popular prizefighters, or racehorses, or 
the latest society scandal, marriage, or divorce; or the 
most popular story of love, outrage, and murder, and 
ultimate domestic bliss. And the people love it so, 


having, indeed, no choice. 





FORCE IN INDUSTRIAL SETTLEMENT. 


Tne futility of force as a mode of settling industrial 
disputes has never been so clearly illustrated as in this 
miners’ strike. The misery, starvation, and despair, 
which hold the greater part of Europe in their grip this 
winter are more directly attributable to the lack of coal 
than to any other material cause. The stoppage of our 
coal mines has intensified this agony. The shortage of 
coal output in this country was already crippling our 
foreign trade, impeding home industry, and nolding up 
the prices of manufactured goods and public services. 
The strike has aggravated all these troubles. But its 
final futility, from the standpoint of the nation, consists 
in the fact that it has already destroyed or wasted far 
more wealth than the matter in dispute itself repre 
sented. The result, therefore, must be that, even if the 
miners get the sum they claim, the general rise 
of prices due to the loss of wealth brought about by their 
action would reduce the purchasing power of their higher 
money-wage, and thus form the basis of a further demand 
to meet the new rise in prices. So far as the miners make 
a net gain out of this illimitable and precarious process, it 
must be at the expense mostly of other wage-earners, for 
the notion that they can get all, or much of it, out of 
mine-owning profits by this me. of procedure, is 
illusory. 

It may be urged that we are not justified in 
pressing so strongly the quite abnormal injuries which a 
coal strike involves just now. Every strike, taken by 
itself, appears to be a suicidal step, destroying the fund 
of wealth it seeks to win. But the right to strike and 
the fear of strikes are important factors in the bargaining 
power of Labor, and the gains which workers have made 
in their standard of living during recent generations 
could not have been effected if this right and this fear 
had not been operative influences. Though, therefore, 
this coal strike is most damaging in its immediate 
reactions on all parties, it is an item, though a costly one, 
in the accepted method of distributing wealth. Stop 
strikes, or pass such laws as make their operation ineffec- 
tive (the policy contemplated by the new emergency 
powers now being pressed through our House of 
Profiteers), and you leave workers and consumers alike 
impotent in the hands of powerful business combinations, 
who can regulate output and fix prices at their arbitrary 
will. 

It may be rejoined that there is no real intention 
to prohibit strikes, but only to urge and _ estab- 
lish the acceptance of arbitral or judicial procedure is a 





safer and more reasonable mode of settlement. Here, 
again, the mining instance is illuminating. The miners 
were condemned for refusing to submit their case to an 
impartial tribunal. They replied that they felt no con- 
fidence in a Government-made tribunal, or in the 
Government’s intention to carry out the award of such a 
tribunal, especially in view of the refusal of the recom- 
mendations of the Sankey Committee, which was, in 
effect, though not in form, precisely such a tribunal as 
they were now invited to accept. Here we come 
to moral evil. Bad faith, the general record of 
broken pledges by the most unscrupulous Ministry in 
modern history, has destroyed in the mind of our people 
the moral confidence in Government. And confidence is 
essential to the acceptance of judicial courts of settlement. 
And yet it is impossible to acquiesce in the alterna- 
tive which has been taken by the miners, and has been 
threatened by the other branches of the Triple Alliance. 
The claim to be a judge in your own case, and to execute 
your judgment by a force which disregards the interests, 
not merely of your opponent, but of the innocent public, 
cannot be accepted. No assurance of the justice of your 
case can make it tolerable. But then a Government 
which disgraces itself in the eyes of its own people and the 
world, by the betrayal of its own pledges and by the 
substitution of violence for justice in its own administra- 
tion, literally “puts itself out of court’’ in all pro- 
posals for peaceful settlement of industrial disputes. Tlie 
idea of force and the spirit of class-war, which it con- 
demns, are bye-products of its own misconduct. 
Therefore, if healing is anywhere to be found, if 
reasonable settlements are to be made possible, we must 
look less to Government than to the justice, considerate- 
ness, the enlightened self-interest, of employers and 
other business men who are beginning to envisage more 
clearly the new economic situation. Such a speech as 
was addressed by Mr. Hopkinson to the House of 
Commons last week, in the debate on unemployment, 
swept like a life-giving breeze through that murky and 
fetid atmosphere. Informally, almost instinctively, Mr. 
Hopkinson laid his finger upon the two new factors in the 
economic situation which make all démands for a return 
to the pre-war position impracticable. The great preach- 
ment of a War for Democracy has gone home with 
immense and passionate conviction to large numbers of 
working-class people, who previously had never 
attempted to apply the principle of democracy, or, 
indeed, any other principle, to industry. Two notes ring 
out clear in the workers’ demand. First, they will not 
work their best and hardest in order, as Mr. Hopkinson 
put it, “to make the boss a millionaire,’’ and this at a 
time when good hard work from every man capable of it 
is urgently required to repair the economic structure, and 
to maintain or improve the pre-war standard of living. 
The word “ profiteering ’’ is, for popular use, a product 
of the war. Round it have crystallized all the feelings 
and prejudices of the new class-consciousness of the 


workers. It is idle to denounce this class-cleavage. It 
is real, and must be understood if it is to ke 
closed up. The second note, not discordant with 


the first, is the demand of the workers for a real 
share in the management and results of the business of 
which they feel themselves to be the most important part. 
The business must be transformed from an autocracy 
into a democracy, in the sense that its government must 
be made representative of all the persons whose interests 
are affected and whose co-operation is required. Philan- 
thropic and enlightened employers are disposed too 
hastily to think that some fairly simple scheme of profit- 


' sharing, passing into co-partnership, can do all that is 


necessary. But, setting aside the fact that most of these 
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schemes are far too small in the share of ownership and 
eontrol which they confer upon the workers, there are 
other obvious defects in contemplating settlements upon 
the basis of the separate business unit. 
world in which 
are organized in 
combinations. 

The significant fact at present is the considerable 
number of important business men who are coming to 


For this is a 
vorkers, 
national 


indeed, 
even 


as, 
and 


employers, 
international 


recognize that the condition, alike of industrial 
peace and of productivity is the transformation 
of profit-making businesses into public _ services 
and the establishment of representative  goveri- 


ment in businesses and industries. The latter is recog- 
nized to be inseparable from the former. The oppovents 
of a limited nationalization, as illustrated by letters in 
our own columns, persist in identifying national owner- 
ship with bureaucratic operation. But this severance is 
of the essence of all the new proposals. The fact is that 
the hard and fast capitalistic structure which was 
historically necessary during the competitive era of 
modern industry is not merely unnecessary now. It is 
incompatible with the effective working of the new busi- 
ness structures by capital massed in huge combinations 
and employing salaried staffs for all their brain work. 
The really destructive criticism of this obsolete capitalism 
is psychological. Such business is visibly breaking down, 
because the old complexes of incentives will no longer 
work and new ones have not yet been devised. Many 
sober-minded Labor leaders are groping after proposals 
which will restore and invigorate industry with the 
energy of new incentives largely derived from the 
interests of workers in businesses which are in some real 
sense their own. Net a few employers (including, if we 
may judge from reports of his Aberdeen address, Lord 
Cowdray) are showing a wide openness of mind to schemes 
which acknowledge the validity of the two essential 
principles. There is, we feel, far more hope in con- 
ference and debate between these representatives of 
Capital and Labor than in shallow ad captandum 
proposals emanating from a Government far 
responsible for the causes of industrial trouble 
to be able to remove them. For no small part of our 
evil situation is the direct result of the recent rise of 
prices, attributable partly to the refusal of our Govern- 
ment to insist on a good European peace. Such a peace 
would automatically open the markets of Europe, stop 
the expenditure which is draining its life away, and bring 
inflation and the abuse of borrowing powers to a gradual 
end. But let us close with a warning note against the 
evil and dangerous counsels of employers like Lord Weir, 
whose recent pregramme, given to the Glasgow Chamber 
of Commerce, contains proposals for stabilizing wage- 
rates for twelve months, increasing working hours, and 
‘“ the recognition by the State of the principle of freedom 
of employment,’’ in other words, for the destruction of 


too 


collective bargaining and the right to strike. That way” 


is the path to the pit. 


THE MARTYR’S CHANCE. 
THERE is a fond and proverbial belief that the blood of 
martyrs sows for their cause the seed of a future harvest. 
In most cases, history would wish the belief to be true, 
but it is not invariably fulfilled, for there are forces at 
work among mankind more powerful even than the per- 
suasive influence of martyrdom. The Early Christians, 
who were martyred by Rome as conscientious objectors 
to war, have not effected the peace of the world, or even 


of Christian races. Though the Church canonized them 











for their obdurate obedience to Christ’s teaching, the 
subsequent authorities of the Church, and, indeed, of 
nearly all Christian forms of faith, have declared they 
were mistaken, and have heartily joined in the persecu- 
tion of their imitators up to the present time; nor have 
all their sufferings advanced their cause one jot. The 
Albigenses of Provence left no seed of their simple faith, 
and the priest or bishop who participated in their 
massacre crying, “ Kill all; the Lord will know His own,”’ 
was justified in his ecclesiastical zeal. The Piagnoni, 
those Puritans of Florence, did not long survive the 
dying flames that consumed their martyred Savonarola. 
The fires of the Romanist martyrs under Elizabeth did 
not rekindle in England the candles of the Mass. The 
massacre of St. Bartholomew’s Day could not secure the 
triumph of Huguenots in France. The slaughtered saints 
of the Waldenses, whose bones lay scattered on the 
Alpine mountains cold, would be almost forgotten but 
for Milton’s sonnet. A few may linger still in their 
ancient valleys, but his prayer that God might sow their 
martyred blood and ashes over all the Italian fields, 
where a hundredfold might grow from them has net 
availed. Or think of the martyred blood of Armenians, 
Georgians, Orthodox Greeks, Exarchist Bulgars, 
Catholic Albanians, shed from one generation to another 
under Turkish rule; the seed of that blood has either 
been stamped into the bloodstained earth, or has sprouted 
into the savagest forms of internecine cruelty and 
extermination. 

Obviously the ancient proverb is not invariably true, 
and, however confidently a martyr may expect a heavenly 
crown, he can feel no equal confidence that his sufferings 
will promote his cause. However just and beautiful and 
innocent that cause may seem, he has no right to sup- 
pose that even his sacrifice of life will secure its realiza- 
tion. The devil is frequently on the side of the big 
battalions, and the martyr must patiently accept man- 
kind’s experience that all things do not always work 
together for good. The devil who is on the side of the 
big battalions was lately revealed to us in our own House 
of Commons, when the Gevernment’s Irish policy, in all 
its savagery, was supported by an overwhelming majority 
of votes, and the mention of a man who was dying for 
his principles was greeted with obscene jeers and derisive 
laughter. Such laughter is not in the least to be 
wondered at, for to the placemen and profiteers forming 
that majority the idea of dying for a principle may well 
appear the height of comic imbecility. There is a passage 
in the “ Religio Medici’”’ in which Sir Thomas Browne, 
after speaking of “the Multitude, that numerous piece 
of monstrosity, which, taken asunder, seem men, and the 
reasonable creatures of God; but, confused together, 
make but one great beast,’’ continues :— 

“Neither in the naine of Multitude do I onlie 
include the base and minor sort of people; there is a 
Rabble even among the Gentry, a sort of Plebeian 
heads, whose fancy moves with the same wheel as these ; 
men in the same level with Mechanicks, though their 
fortunes do somewhat guild their infirmities, and their 
purses compound for their follies.” 
To be sure, no one now would place any mechanic 

upon so low a level as our Parliamentary majority, nor 
would anyone call that majority “gentry,’’ except in 
satire; but otherwise the description is fairly accurate as 
a definition of “bounders,’’ the kind of people who 
jeer over a dying martyr. There was once a godlike 
martyrdom at which the same sort of people went by, 
mocking and wagging their heads. 

But, leaving the “rabble’’ of such “ gentry,’’ let 
us only recall, in passing, the vision of that godlike 
martyrdom which has surpassed all others in the world’s 
history as proving that the blood of a martyr may, after 
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all, become the seed of a great growth among mankind. 
For if Christ had not died, it seems probable that his 
teaching would have been absorbed among the ethical 
speculations of philosophers and the historians of 
morality, without very much distinction made between 
it and the teaching of Platonists and Stoics. It was the 
appeal of martyrdom, the personal drama of that last 
sacrifice, which consecrated the memories of his life and 


| sought to steer for their solace. 


words. It was that appeal which induced so considerable | 


a number of mankind to profess and call themselves 
Christians, though hardly any, up to the present time, 


have attempted to justify their profession or their chosen | 


name. But apart from that example, so widely recog- 
nized as divine, we could find many instances still to 


confute the apprehension that the resolution of martyrs | 


may as likely as not be exercised in vain. A few weeks 
ago, in writing upon this subject, we quoted some obvious 


instances such as would recur to every reader’s mind— | 
cases in which the martyr’s suffering or death has sancti- | 


fied or promoted the high principle for which he suffered 
or died. A parallel to the case which has this week filled 
all honorable minds with grief and admiration was the 
martyrdom of John Brown at Harper’s Ferry. For John 
Brown fell a martyr in the long-drawn conflict for human 
freedom. His seizure of the arsenal at the Ferry was 
an act of suicidal defiance to unjust government, and in 
his death he foresaw the ultimate victory of the 
cause for which he died. Within four years of his execu- 
tion, it was to the singing of “John Brown” that the 
victory was won. By death the man was transfigured 
into an idea, a spiritual force, a soul upon the onward 
march. 

Similar martyrdoms mark the course of Ireland’s 
mournful history for many centuries past, but the blood 
of her martyrs is still unharvested. Her patriot martyrs 
have also been transfigured into an idea, a spiritual force, 
souls upon the onward march, and still the roll-call of 
the army is not full. Before the Russian 
Revolution it was the custom at secret revolutionary 
meetings to sing an anthem consisting of only one line 
three times repeated : “ To Their Eternal Memory,” and 
when the brief singing was done, all stood awhile in 
silence, recalling the names or the spirit of those who 
had died for freedom. Ireland also has a memory of 
many who have died in that cause, and of all national 
memories the Irish seems most like eternal. She also 
has surrounded her patriot dead with the martyr’s halo, 
and has bestowed upon them the crown and palm. 
Their names become legend, their lives a saga. “ God save 


Ireland ’’ is not a very grand production either in words | 
or tune. It is not finer than “ John Brown’s body,” but | 


its power of inspiration is the same, and wherever it is 
sung the three souls of the ‘“‘ Manchester Martyrs’’ go 
marching on. 

And now to this long martyrology our British 
Government has seen fit to add one more name. They 
have selected a young idealist of singular charm and 
personality—the sort of idealist who accomplishes the 
practical things of life and progress. 
remembered with the rest of his country’s inspiring dead, 
and we may be sure that for his name the shrine of song 
will not be wanting. His death was decreed by the 
inhuman pedantry that characterizes authorities on these 
occasions, and pedantry had its way though the “ Times ”’ 
itself expressed the better heart of the country when, 
upon the day after the death, it wrote :— 

“We considered that the offences proved against 
him were not sufficiently grave to warrant the Govern- 
ment in carrying the law to its strictly logical con- 
clusion. We felt that, in some circumstances, 


logic is a poor thing, a thing, moreover, out of keeping 
with our national political temperament. It is apt to 


be the solace of arid minds, a mere line, length 
without breadth, drawn on the outside of things, like 
the tenuous wake of a small craft upon the surface of 
the deep while the great tides roll and surge below.”’ 
We can hear and feel those great tides surging and 
rolling below. Already they have obliterated the 
tenuous wake of logic upon the surface, and are waiting 
to engulf the small craft upon which the arid minds 
Everything was here 
that gives martyrdom its power in the affairs of men— 
the fine personality of the martyr, the character of his 
life, the devotion of his sacrifice when he might 
so easily have avoided it by simple compromise and 
compliance. The charge was not serious, the evidence 
nugatory, the Government base even beyond its 
wont in trumping up new and unproven charges after 
their victim was dead and could make no answer. And 
the cause for which the martyr died has been recognized 
throughout all history as among the finest under heaven. 
It was the cause for which Judith and William Tell went 
to the length of assassination without forfeiting the 
honor bestowed upon them by their contemporaries and 
by posterity. Painters have painted them, poets have 
sung them, dramatists have made them the themes of 
their plays. But upon the claim of MacSwiney to the 
honor of martyrdom was no stain of bloodshed. If it be 


_ true that he was guilty of a political offence in attempt- 


ing to restore, by force or by passive resistance, the 
freedom of his country, there was in him no trace of 
other crime against the laws of man, or against the 


eternal laws that are called of God. Here, surely, we 


| may confidently expect the salutary working of a 


martyr’s death, such as was felt when John Brown was 
hanged. As we said at the beginning, we are aware 


| that sacrifice does not always win, even where the cause 


is most just, for the devil likes to rank himself among 


| the big battalions. But here, if anywhere, one may hope 


that the martyr’s spirit will lead forward to victory even 
before the bodies of his enemies lie mouldering in the 


| graves where their souls have long been imprisoned. 





THE REFORM OF THE ZOO. 
PURELY as a matter of abstract ethics, abolition is the 
ultimate logic of the Zoo. Animals have committed no 
crime against the community, and therefore the com- 
munity has no right whatever to give them life-sentences 
of imprisonment. A very few of the larger animals, of 
course, may affect human life injuriously, but as they 


| form an infinitesimal portion of a Zoo’s inhabitants, and 


| as we never dream of confining the most injurious of all 


animals—insects—it is plain that the punishment does 
not fit the crime. On the other hand, we may argue 


| that the animals themselves are devoid of rights, and 
| we, on that account, have the right to make their lives 


His name will be | 


| governed either by logic or abstract ethics. 


a burden to them. That is how the Southern Italians 
argue when they ill-treat their domestic beasts, pagans 
who have not been baptized. But we cannot argue thus, 
unless we are special-creationists, and even then there 
is the question of the conduct of these citizens who have 
alone received the freedom of the City of God. 

In their present stage, however, men are not 
The most 
rational way of treating wild animal life is to leave it 
alone, thinking out the most merciful and effective plans 


_ of dealing with it where it can be proved beyond dispute 


either to be indispensable for food or to conflict with 
human necessities. It is a truism that the higher 
animals are now rapidly disappearing from the world, 
and that, if the process is not checked, a near posterity 
will inherit it without them. Not once in a hundred 
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times can it be shown that these savage blows at the 
precious machinery of evolution have been justified. 
On the contrary they have brought humanity face to face 
with the most formidable perils. We hold that for civilized 
people with a just view and an imaginative knowledge 
of animal life, the great majority of our existing Zoos 
must be objects of dislike and shame rather than of 
enjoyment, but at the same time the principle of a Zoo, 
of a preserving institution, to counteract in some degree 
the rage of destruction which is emptying the world, 
must be admitted to be beneficent. 

The practical policy and ethics, then, are not to 
abolish Zoos, but to reform them. In a recent con- 
troversy about our Zoo, it was argued that even minor 
improvements of the existing conditions were needless. 
The animals were happier in captivity than in the 
freedom of their native wilds. That zoologists should 
lend themselves to a general argument of this 
kind is enough to shake our faith in the 
knowledge of experts. It is really the plea of 
the sentimentalist. For happiness in this connec- 
tion can only mean security, an immunity from 
the risks and adventures of the “ struggle for existence,” 
the same kind of security that the animal parasite seeks 
and obtains from those healthy and arduous responses 
which have been the first condition of all evolutionary 
progress. The forfeit the parasite has to pay is degenera- 
tion ; its permanent bed of roses is bought at the price of 
that choice, initiative, vigor, experience, conflict with 
circumstance, endeavor, and intensity of living which 
operate in an animal’s normal reaction to its environ- 
ment, and are the psychological cause of the formation of 
new species, of that being from becoming, and becoming 
from being called evolution. 

The physical condition of animals at the Zoo, in 
spite of all the care lavished upon them, is evidence 
enough of the truth of this. But the best way of realiz- 
ing the difference between the free and the caged animal 
is to come straight to the latter from the observation of 
the former. The indications of difference are so many 
and striking that it does not seem extravagant to the 
spectator to compare them with the difference between 
the people in the streets and the prisoners in their cells, 
or, perhaps, consumptives in a sanatorium. And sick 
the Zoo animals are, sick in spirit, and bored with an 
inexpressible tedium, stupified and stultified from 
inaction. How should they not be, when they are largely 
deprived of the six primary joys of liberty and qualifica- 
tions of fitness to environment—the power of mating and 
of rearing and educating their young, the power of enjoy- 
ing the companionship of social life—and the vast 
majority of mammals and birds are social—the power of 
exercising their suppleness of body or strength of wing 
in graceful movement, the power of meeting in the most 
efficient way the variety of circumstance attending daily 
life, the adventures and excitements of the hunt for food; 
and last, but not least, the power of satisfying their ever- 
lasting curiosity? To such an observer, comparing these 
two manners of existence, the case for reforming the Zoo 
is unanswerable. 

Practical ethics are not much good without practical 
politics to embody them, and the Laodiceans accordingly 
fall back upon the prohibitive cost of improvements. 
Granted that there are certainly not sufficient funds to 
make a miniature Yellowstone Park of the Zoo, still it 
appears to us that the most urgent reforms call for only 
a small outlay, while the most pressing of all would cost 
practically nothing—the abolition of solitary confine- 
ment. In the Birds of Prey Aviary, there are two brown 
kestrels in separate cages of iron bars and concrete, with 





out one scrap of greenery for these children of wood and 
moor to rest on, play with, or look at. The visitor asks 
himself, first of all, why kestrels, a common native bird, 
are confined in the Zoo at all; he then asks himself why 
their wretched lot should not be lightened by knocking 
their cages into one and providing the brown kestrel 
with a bluish-grey kestrel (the brown birds are hens or 
young)? There are again (if we remember rightly) six 
ravens in the Zoo, two of which are paired in one small 
cage where they sit huddled together, their bills often 
interlocked, in expressive immobility. Why are the 
other four solitary? That animals are difficult to pair 
in captivity, where they cannot choose their own mates 
and where their characters inevitably alter for the more 
morose, may be admitted, but that a great deal more 
might be done in this direction is shown by the four or 
five open air aviaries of waders, gulls, ibises, porphyrios, 
weaver-birds, whyddah birds, doves, &c., where there 
are many pairs. Yet in one of these there is a solitary 
heron, in another a solitary oyster-catcher, in another 
a solitary skua. But this problem is really part of a 
larger one-——light, more light for us, and space, more space 
for our charges. This again is a question of intelligent 
application rather than of money. In one respect, 
action must be and should be impotent. Nothing can 
be done for the Raptors—eagles, hawks, condors, and 
vultures. Mr. Hudson has somewhere described a sermon 
he heard on genius. The life of the ordinary person 
was that of the canary in its cage. But of the genius :— 
‘‘A cloud came over his (the preacher’s) rough- 

hewn, majestic figure ; he drew himself up and swayed 

his body from side to side, and shook his black gown, 
and lifted his arms, as their plumed homologues are 
lifted by some great bird, and let them fall again two 

or thre times, and then said, in deep, measured tones, 

which seemed to express rage and despair: ‘ But did 

you ever see the eagle in his cage?’ ”’ 

The brooding, hopeless, retrospective gaze of those 
stern eyes offers only one solution to the aquiline problem 
—the keys of the city of the air. But in other respects 
the material for the good work is at the very door of 
the Zoo authorities. If the Polar bears have their 
Mappin terraces and the beavers their dam, what is to 
prevent the foxes and badger, &c., agitating (as in their 
forlornness they verily do) for their holes, and the 
small cats for the verdure of swaying boughs? If the 
weaver-birds and the gulls have their tethers so 
lengthened, how in reason can the rest of the birds be 
denied a like privilege? Why is there one cormorant 
in the large gulls’ aviary and another in a cage so small 
that he can barely stand upright? If there is a pair of the 
large egret (Egretta Candidissima) in a mixed and fairly 
roomy aviary, why are the cattle egrets confined in a peni- 
tentiary of concrete and iron bars? There isnoroom. But 
there is actually more room within the Zoological Gardens 
than is occupied by the animals. The Zoo is not a flower 
garden or a country gentleman’s lawn, or a Kensington 
Gardens where the carpet-bedder can pursue his 
grotesque experiments, or a canteen, or a bandstand. All 
the land occupied by these genteel irrelevancies should 
be the holdings of the animals. The Zoo is for the use 
of the birds and beasts, and the people who come to see 
them, not for a parade of polite ornamentals. 

The tropical glass-house at Kew is an excellent 
illustration of how to provide for the birds which require 
artificial heat. Paths down the middle of it for the 
public, and wirenetting to prevent the birds from 
dashing themselves against the glass, but open above to 
give them the liberty of both sides, should not be too 
heavy a tax upon either the mental or financial resources 
of the authorities. It will certainly not do to 
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conclude, and we are sure the accomplished 
secretary of the Zoo will not conclude, that 
there is no way out of the barbarous conditions that 
prevail for so many of the birds, particularly in the Small 
Birds’ Aviary. 
fewer animals, but an antelope galloping over the grass 
is surely worth ten in a barren pen. 


There would, of course, have to be 
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‘THE ROMANTIC AGE.” 

Tue other day a well-known actor described in an even- 
ing paper the return of romance to a wondering earth, 
and ventured his opinion that it was to be seen at its 
best in the play in which he was appearing. I cannot 
say that the announcement of an age of romance seenis 
to me to prove its existence; but it is at least probable 
that most people desire desperately to escape by means 
of illusion from the things which at present go to form 
their common life. We are not, in our routines, 
especially romantic. We are not romantic in our calcu- 
lations of consequences. In these we are inclined to be 
pseudo-scientific. Practically, we say, all actions have 
their sequels, and all sequels their antecedent actions. 
Show us a fact, and we can group around it other facts, 
fore and aft. We know every grouping, every jig-saw, 
every ruse and counter-ruse. With such readiness in 
estimating cause and effect we have no time to be so 
disengaged as to be truly romantic. Ror anticism is, 
for us, a sort of wildness, an irrelevance, a fantasy. It 
is a thing dreamed of by young girls. If we are very 
daring, we say that, perhaps, it is a necessary illusion, 
and that there lies at the heart of this illusion an 
inescapable fact. 

In Mr. A. A. Milne’s new play, “The Romantic 
Age,’’ produced at the Comedy Theatre, we are thrown 
pi ecisely into the centre of just such a concept. There 
is a young girl upon the stage to whom the idea of bread 
sauce is abhorrent, and to whom housekeeping is the 
antithesis of romance. ‘That is her belief for nearly the 
whole of three acts. Then her lover proves to her that 
the essence of romance is housekeeping (he cleverly 
illustrates this by reference to the first objects of all 
who are shipwrecked upon desert islands, and by reveal- 
ing the true meaning of Robinson Crusoe’s joy on dis- 
covering the footprints of Man Friday): and we leave 
her learning by heart the most admirable recipe for 
making bread sauce. Mr. Milne, in fact, shows that the 
secret of happy matrimony is, as many of us had 
suspected, comradeship, and the secret of roniance is the 
power interestedly to share the first meal of the day in 
comfort. He says that if two people can breakfast 
together, they are on the high road to matrimonial 
bliss, and that romance lies in the spirit of common 
endeavor. It is a sagacious philosophy, 
ought to be very much obliged to Mr. 
to its aid. 

Too often, by the young and the senile, romance is a 
vague something that lies outside the borderline of 
probability. Young people claim that if only some im- 
possible change could happen in their character or their 
surroundings they would achieve contentment. They set 
their hearts upon the bizarre, and are self-destroyed in 
the search for the unwarrantable. It is a natural thing 
but the reaction produces disillusion and a sort of 
maundering cynicism. To Mr. Milne, who has the 
wisdom of the humorist, disillusion and cynicism are 
obsolete words. He is not out for objectless compromise, 
but for the better understanding of those natural forces 
which have produced such conventions as marriage and 
the training of young women in efficient housewifery. 
The road to happiness and romance lies through break. 
fast to orderly and comfortable domestic circumstances. 
His play is not a plea for catchpenny romanticism, but 
for sanity in human relationships. Mr. Milne is thus 
once 2e2in the wise man, ard the jmocinative man. ¢ 


1, turn- 


and romance 
Milne for coming 
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ing the cloth of sedate mutual understanding, and show- 
ing that the underside is precious with the brilliance of 
love and sympathy. It is romance, and not romanticism, 
that he finds; and in that he shows himself the mature, 
and not the bead-loving, man and artist. 

It would be impossible to write such a play as “ The 
Romantic Age,’’ with its delicious nonsense, if one were 
not a humorist and a humanist. True, the play slides, in 
the second act, into a kind of poetry talk which would be 
less easily appreciated if Mr. Milne’s touch were less 
light, and if the tact of his interpreters were less unfail- 
ing. But the main strength of the play lies in its honest 
refusal to confuse true love with self-deceptive rhodomon- 
tade, and its extremely witty decoration of a simple and 
sentimental theme. The girl who has dreamed of a lover 
in blue and silver, and who marries a stockbroker who is 
fond of his meals, is no novelty to us. We may dismiss 
her as a nonsensical miss, or we may stammeringly pre- 
claim her as the everlasting apostle of poetic rebellion 
against fact; but at least we recognize her at sight. Mr. 
Milne himself recognizes her at sight, and he recognizes 
her as moonstruck. He has the poor child on by dressing 
her inevitable stockbroker in blue and silver for a fancy 
dress dance. But he, at the same time, makes her his 
heroine. We must never forget that. Not for him is her 
more easily satisfied cousin, Jane. He is determined to 
indicate the truth to our perceptive sense of what is 
necessary in this twentieth century. Romance, he shows, 
is not a matter of adornment. It lies in old love and 
constant service, the twin beauties of reality. I am not 
sure that, in this respect, he does not confirm the more 
secure among us in the rightness of our own principles. 
He may even discomfit the more juvenile members of his 
audience by dealing a blow at their own delusive self- 
love. But, at any rate, he sends most of us away from 
the theatre happy, and he could not help being witty for 
a whole evening if he tried. Wit and nonsense adorn the 
play ; sociai sanity is at its core. Being a humorist, with 
« humorist’s sense of the value of life, he conveys to us, 
both when he is serious and when he is most amusedly 
tessing his younger characters, something of the sweet- 
ness of his own outlook. Fis play i is a great mixture of 
sense and nonsense, and even in the advisory colloquies, 
which compose the second act, he constantly escapes ‘from 
the gins which his underlving seriousness spreads for the 
hetreyal of his fun. He gives us, in short, a very 
delightful, very sentimental, and adorably mischievous 
entertainment. In doing this, he is helped by an 
excellent cast, all the memhers of which play with unfail- 
ing point and spirit: and I should imagine that ‘The 
Romentie Age’’ is destined to bring health and happi- 
ness to enormous numbers of those to whom sophistication 
is not yet the ultimate doctrine of life. 

FRANK 
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THE CLOSE OF THE PROMENADES. 


Tue Promenade Concerts, as everyone knows, have a 
cachet of their own. They are, in fact, a paradox; they 
are run as a private enterprise, on strict business lines, 
by a strict business firm, and yet they are what no other 
London concerts have managed to make themselves—a 
public institution. They are an acknowledged educa- 
tional factor in the musical life of London, and, as such, 
they are rightly subject to criticisms and suggestions that 
might otherwise be considered impertinent. 

They have, primarily, a double function to perform, 
a duty to the past and a duty to the present. They help 
us both to form new acquaintances and to renew old 
friendships. How faithfully they carry out the first of 
these tess can be ascertained by anyone who will cast 
his eve over the programmes of any recent season, includ- 
ing the one just finished. We may decide that some of 


the new acquaintances are not worth cultivating, we 
may count ourselves lucky if once in a season we find one 
eventually ripen into friendshin—how could 
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it be otherwise? At any rate, there is no intention here 
ef attempting a critical review of the new works heard at 
these Concerts during the past ten weeks. This is not 
the occasion for it. But one may, perhaps, pay a tribute 
to Sir Henry Wood tor the zeal he and his orchestra 
show, not only at the Proms, but at the Sunday and 
Saturday Symphony Concerts throughout the winter, In 
giving us the opportunity to hear so much new orchestral 
music, of every kind and from every country, that we 
should otherwise have no chance of hearing. The time 
for rehearsal is limited, he has to take risks, and when 
the choice lies between an imperfect performance and 
no performance at all, he chooses the former, as a brave 
man should. Of course, we have all said hard things 
about him, and at times (to be frank) he is quite 
exasperating. He is capable of playing havoc with a 
score; he leaves unmade the points that he ought to have 
made, and makes the points he ought not to have made, 
until some familiar masterpiece is distorted almost 
beyond recognition. Then one is driven to protest, but 
one always does it reluctantly, and (speaking quite 
without cant) from a sense of duty, because one knows 
the enormous obligation that we all owe to his enter- 
prise, his courage, and his generosity. He, too, is a 
public institution, and he suffers the common fate of such 
institutions: his merits are too often taken for granted. 

When we turn to consider the older classics, the first 
thing that strikes us is the increased attention given to 
Brahms. In addition to the minuets from the early 
Serenade, and the everlasting Hungarian Dances in G 
and D (why always the same?), we have had all four 
Concertos, the F major Symphony, the B flat variations, 
and the Tragic and Academic overtures. This increase 
we can welcome unreservedly. The Brahms-worship of 
the ‘nineties is gone for ever; we see him clearly, we 
know that sometimes he is as dry as a biscuit, and at 
other times as pleasant and plausible as Mendelssolin, 
and this knowledge only serves to strengthen our convic- 
tion of the real grestmess of the residue. There is an 
element of stability and permanence in his best work that 
one would hesitate to assign to any other German com- 
poser of his period, Wagner himself not excepted. 

Another feature that merits approval is the saner 
treatment of Beethoven. It has at last been recognized 
that it is no kindness to a great man’s memory to per- 
petuate the existence of youthful immaturities, like the 
first two Symphonies and the first two Concertos. These 
works have accordingly been jettisoned, together with the 
non-choral part of the Ninth Symphony, and the time 
thus gained has been appropriated for second perform- 
ances of the Third, Fifth, Seventh, and Eighth Sym- 
phonies. It may seem unreasonable to cavil at this— 
and yet one cannot think without a qualm of Haydn and 
Mozart. Not so much Mozart, perhaps, for he is fairly 
represented by the two great Symphonies in E flat and 
G minor, to say nothing of threé Concertos and some of 
the operatic overtures. But poor old Haydn, most inno- 
cent and most lovable of great masters—may we not hone 
to see at any rate one or two of the Symphonies on next 
year’s list? 

When we come to the newer classics, we are on more 
debatable ground. What, by the way, is a classic? It 
is largely a matter of general acceptance, nct merely one 
of form or style. Sterne has no form, and his style could 
hardly be described as classical. Yet Sterne is a classic 
(most undeservedly so, in my opinion, which I register 
here for honesty’s sake), simply because generation after 
generation of book-lovers has decided that he is worth 
reading. In this sense of the word, we may say that 
the sim of the Promenades should be not only to pay 
homage to the older classics, but to create new ones. It 
is not enough to give a work a single performance, and 
then drop it. If it is judged, on hearing, to be of limited 
or ephemeral interest, of course, that is its proper fate. 
But the custom should be, rather, to pass the best of the 
new works heard each year into the permanent reper- 
toire, so that by repetition they become familiar, and (if 
they still please) acquire in process of time the rank of 
classic (there are minor classics as well as major), to 
which, on this very showing, they are entitled. This 
would take time, von sav? Tt econld only be done by 











shutting out some of the older classics to make room for 
the new? Let us see if we can find a few names that 
might be expunged without serious artistic loss, and 
without unduly lessening the attractiveness of the Con- 
certs as an entertainment. Sinigaglia, Gounod, Mas- 
senet, Saint-Saéns, Suppé, MHolbrooke, Goldmark, 
Wormser—I have no wish to make out a case against any 
of these per se ; but when one comes to reflect that the 
omissions from last year’s list alone include works of 
such calibre as the Symphonies of Elgar and Borodine, 
the ‘Shropshire Lad”’ and “ Banks of Green Willow ’’ 
of George Butterworth, the “Japanese Suite’ of Gustav 
Holst, one is bound to insist that these composers, unlike 
the others, are actual or potential classics, and that room 
ought to be found for them if possible. Eventually, no 
doubt, by the elimination of all inferior work, we should 
reach a stage at which the inclusion of new classics would 
necessitate a proportionate exclusion of the old. But 
that is a long way off yet. The definition of “ classic’’ 
with which we started should make it clear that there is 
no desire whatever to belittle work merely because it is 
light in character, aiming to please rather than to edify. 
Quite tHe contrary. If we prefer Haydn and Purcell to 
Gounod and Massenet, it is not because the former are 
less entertaining, but because they are infinitely more so. 

One other point remains to be noticed, and that 
concerus the order of arrangement, with particular refer- 
ence to the second half of the programmes. It is a 
mistake to relegate serious or complex works to this part 
of the evening. The concert is already two hours old; 
the orchestra can no longer play its best, the audience 
can no longer listen its best. That this is recognized up 
to a point is shown by the fact that the songs sung in the 
second half of the programme are almost always of a 
light, not to say a frivolous, character; royalty ballads 
very often, of no artistic value whatever. Yet the 
orchestral work kept to the end is very often of a nature 
to demand the finest skill on the part of the players, and 
the closest attention on the part of the audience. The 
most glaring instance, of course, is Elgar; the regularity 
with which this outstanding personality is thus bidden 
to sit at the very foot of the table is nothing short of an 
insult. Of course he is in good company, with Vaughan 
Williams, Ravel, Chausson, John freland, Purcell, and 
others, but that does not make it any better for those 
who want the best work to be given its rightful pride of 
place. It is the Gounods and the Massenets who should 
be kept for the last half-hour—as long as they are kept 
at all. 


R. O. Morris. 


Art 


YOUNG ENGLISH PAINTING. 

Or late years we have heard a good deal concerning the 
inflvence of French painting upon English, and on 
various occasions in these pages I have endeavored to fill 
out my own conception of what that influence should be. 
At the exhibition of the latest works of the London 
Group at Messrs. Heal’s we have a glimpse of what it 
actually is. The ideal and the real are very different 
things. 

I admit that this exhibition is not fully representa- 
tive of the best work of which the members of the London 
Group are capable. It contains no paintings by Mr. 
Duncan Grant or Mr. Gertler, of the younger, or Mr. 
Roger Fry of the older generation, the first two artists 
of marked individuality, the last the most active 
mediator between French painting and our own. But, 
precisely for this reason, the exhibition enables us to see 
more clearly what have been the effects of “ the modern 
movement ’’ upon the main body of young English 
painters. For the London Group, without its star per- 
formers, is very characteristic—characteristic not only 
because of its evolution out of the old Camden Town 
Group and its subsequent absorption of most of the 
edvanced elements from the Slade School, but also 
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because the immediate impression made by the roomful 
of pictures at Messrs. Heal’s is certainly homogeneous. 
When you find twenty different young painters giving 
you the feeling that with one or two not very insistent 
exceptions any one might have painted the pictures of 
any other; when, moreover, this corporate likeness is 
not derived from the predominant intluence of a single 
older artist (as, for instance, the homogeneity of the 
Camden Town Group was often a visible allegiance to 
Mr. Sickert), then you may take it that you have cap- 
tured a good average specimen of modern art. 

What is singular and important about the sense of 
corporate likeness in the London Group is that it is 
almost entirely negative. The exhibition is pervaded by 
an absence of—something or other. ‘This something or 
other is not the old, elusive je ne sats quot which haunted 
eighteenth-century art-criticism, and, in fact, still haunts 
our own, though we are not so honest about it. These 
seventy odd pictures might all lack the je ne sais quot, 
that last touch of completely realized significance which 
is the mark and the mystery of the work of art, without 
being in the least depressing. The rank and file of artists 
always lack it, except in some accidental moment of 
which they are themselves less conscious than the 
beholder of their work. There is plenty of room for 
honest, careful, and attractive painting between pre- 
tentious dullness and triumphant realization. The some- 
thing or other which the London Group has not is a 
quality which we may fairly blame them for not having, 
although we remember that to be an artist without genius 
is not a crime, nor even a sin. 

I search about for a term that is wide enough tocover 
the common lack of more than twenty artists who have 
obviously been sensitive to influences from France, how- 
ever these influences may have been mediated. The one 
that occurs to me most readily is the métier. It means a 
good deal more than the concrete evidence of a sufficient 
technique ; it implies chiefly the sense of a problem and a 
duty to grapple with it, as well as the possession of 
sufficient artisan skill to settle it. The man of the métier 
may never be a real artist, he may never achieve the 
je ne sais quoi; but he is never a dilettante, never an 
amateur. Amateurishness is spread all over the present 
exhibition of the London Group. They are praised, I 
observe, for being eminently respectable. There is 
nothing shocking or extravagant about their pictures; 
they are sedate, they are settling down. That is per- 
fectly true; the question is: into what are they settling 
down? And the answer is: into elderly amateurs. 
Perhaps that is the reason for the secession of the X 
Group under Mr. Wyndham Lewis. If so, it is an 
excellent reason. For it is far better that young artists 
should continue to rampage and experiment—a condi- 
tion in which, at any moment, their intelligences may 
be kindled by the difficulties of a real artistic problem— 
than that they should repose in the ignorant confidence 
that they have done something because they have 
acquired the accidents of someone else’s manner. 

The majority of these seventy paintings are all 
facade, extemporized buildings for some White City of 
the arts. They do not create even a momentary illusion 
of their own solidity: they are scamped and jerry-built. 
In almost every one of these paintings there is a striking 
absence of focus, of any evidence of purpose in the artist’s 
mind. One looks for the cause, and finds it immediately 
in some crucial fumbling over a matter which no man of 
the métier would dare to leave unsettled, because to settle 
it demands only that amount of apprentice work 
which is inseparable from an ordinary academic tradition. 
Relatively simple problems in perspective, the making 
solid of details in an ostensibly representative picture, 
the necessary examination into subtleties of color—all 
these elementary things, to master which is as much 
essential to the painter as the distinction between shades 
of word-meaning is to the writer, are slurred over again 
and again. If we make an honorable exception for the 
paintings of Mr Elliott Seabrooke, who displays an 
honest devotion to the craft, and takes obvious pains to 
render nuances of light and color, and, perhaps, for the 
clumsier efforts of Mr. F. J. Porter, there is no evidence 
that a single one of these young painters understands that 





an intimate relation exists between color and form, or 
that the precise rendering of the color of an object is the 
same thing as a rendering of its form. They conceive of 
the two things as having separate existences, and their 
general method is to copy the outline of a natural form, 
and superimpose slabs of arbitrary color upon the outline 
in the studio. The method is less than amateurish ; it is 
childish. 

Obviously, young English painting is prepared to 
absorb anything from France, except the one important 
thing—devotion to the métier, and a resolution to learn 
it where it can be learned. Au musée, parbleu! In the 
old days when the London Group was still the Camden 
Town Group, it was attached by the solid thread of Mr. 
Sickert’s influence to a tradition of sound craftsmanship. 
What this could do for an artist without any genius was 
shown in the case of the late Mr. Gilman, whose work, if 
it did not exhilarate, never failed to satisfy in some way. 
This life-giving stream has been lost in the desert of 
would-be advanced painting. It has advanced, but with- 
out any lines of communication. Having no supplies, it 
has no chance of maintaining its hold on the territory it 
occupies. It is a mere raid into the kingdom of art. If 
these artists wish to conquer a part of it for themselves, 
they must go back and spend a few years fitting them- 
selves out properly, and in studying the map. There is 
no time to lose. Their capers are already beginning to 
look middle-aged. One hardly dares to think what they 
would look like if comparisons were made with their 
French contemporaries. A single picture by Segonzac, 
Marchand, or Lhote would kill the lot. 

Mr. Anrep’s mosaics do not come within the scope of 
these strictures. They do not belong to the London 
Group, or, indeed, to any Western art. Mr. Anrep 
attaches to a Byzantine tradition. His little specimens 
are very beautiful. It remains for one of the new rich 
to give him an opportunity of turning a house into a 
palace. 

J. MippLeton Murry. 





Detters to the Editor. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF LABOR AND 
LIBERALISM. 

Sirn,—I expected criticism of my letter from Liberal 
quarters, and while I admit the force of the reasoned con- 
tentions brought forward in the article and letters in your 
last issue, I am not inclined to withdraw at all from the 
position I have taken up. Let me repeat I am only speaking 
for myself, and have no business whatever to speak on behalf 
of the Labor Party, though I have reason to believe that my 
letter not incorrectly expressed a view which is generally 
held. : 

It appears to me that my critics very much over-estimate 
the strength, and therefore the possible duration, of the 
Coalition. The present House of Commons has, fortunately, 
a set term to its existence. No one argues that the term can 
be shortened by any form of co-operation between Labor and 
Liberalism. By-elections do not count. On the contrary, by- 
elections favorable to the Government are more likely to 
hasten a dissolution than adverse results. The duration of 
this Parliament depends solely on the will of our Dictator. 
So the continuance of anarchy in Ireland and other grave 
questions at issue are not relevant to the present dispute. 
But even our Dictator is not immortal. It is true he is com- 
paratively young, although his hair is “bleached.” But 
it is not his age, but-his position to which I would draw 
attention. He is the Coalition. Without him it could not 
exist. No one else could keep it together. No political party 
hitherto has been solely dependent on one man. His claque 
in the House of Commons by their raucous cheers give quite 
a misleading impression of the stability of his position. 
When he falls, is thrown over, resigns, or is defeated the 
Coalition vanishes. But this may not happen for some years ; 
and it is asked, Are we simply to wait till then? Co-opera- 
tion in attack is both possible and desirable; in fact, the 
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new Parliament the Opposition anyhow will be numerically 
stronger, and if the Coalition majority is small the dictator- 
ship will cease and the House will regain its dominating posi- 
tion, as there is nothing so effective in the government of 
a country as a strong Opposition. The question at issue 
therefore resolves itself into this: In the event of Labor 
and Liberalism combined having a majority over the Coali- 
tionists at an election, should they co-operate in forming a 
Government? My reply to this is No. Labor's ideals, if 
sought and carried out consistently, are in direct conflict 
with the creed of the old order. Their measures great and 
small, their acts of administration, and the very spirit in 
which they govern must be prompted by the fixed purpose 
of establishing a new social order, of gradually tearing up 
by its roots the competitive capitalist system and preparing 
the only soil in which real peace, domestic, economic, and 
international, can grow. Their weapon must be the axe, not 
the pruning-knife. How can they attempt to abolish secret 
diplomacy with the author of secret treaties on the bench 
with them ; how can they insist on personal liberty with the 
father of D.O.R.A. at their elbow ; how can they attempt by 
drastic measures to secure a more even distribution of wealth 
with determined opponents of Socialism around them; how 
can they adopt the principle of Nationalization while their 
Liberal supporters declare: “ Liberals must oppose Nation- 
alization for the same reason that they must oppose Protec- 
tion, because it is hostile to their economic principles ” ? 
(see ‘Common Sense,” October 23rd, p. 240). Such a 
Government would be a pretence and a sham. 

Why do not Mr. Masterman, Mr. Stuart Hodgson, and 
Mr. Harvey join the Labor Party? Not, I am sure, because 
in their moments of exaltation they go about crying: “ Trust 
Asquith,” nor because they see any prospect of a strong 
and united Liberal Party coming into power. It can only 
be because they honestly disagree on certain vital points 
with the declared policy of the Labor Party ; and that differ- 
ence which can easily be subordinated in opposition becomes 
of paramount importance and immediate consequence once 
the positive work of construction begins. 

Pending the passage of a bill to prevent minority repre- 
sentation, should the central bodies of the two parties pro- 
claim to their local supporters that an arrangement must be 
made in order to avoid three-cornered contests at a General 
Election? In the first place, local opinion is less and less 
inclined to be overruled by any central caucus, but further 
and more important, the leaders, in order to influence their 
local supporters, would have to declare that to vote for 
Liberal or Labor was the same thing, as the parties were 
sufficiently united on all essentials not to fight one another. 
This would not be honest, for the simple reason that it 
would not be true. I am pretty sure that a plébiscite taken 
in either party on fusion, organized local co-operation, or 
governmental coalition, would be defeated by a very large 
majority. 

May I conclude with this question: Would Liberals 
support a Labor Government were they excluded from hold- 
ing any Official positions in it?—Yours, Xc., 

ARTHUR PONSONBY. 

Shulbrede Priory, Sussex. 


THE FAILURE AT BRUSSELS. 

Sir,—In your last issue Mr. H. Wilson Harris expresses 
dissent from my general conclusions as to the value of 
the results of the Brussels Conference ; the week before your 
City Editor did, indirectly, the same. Please give me a little 
space to reply to both. 

I shall not deny that Brussels has produced some by- 
products. The most obvious and valuable of these, a better 
feeling resulting from resumed intercourse between former 
enemies, has been especially referred to in my letters to your 
paper. Mr. Wilson Harris enumerates a few more, such as 
the collecting of fresh data, and the endorsement of a number 
of sound financial and economic principles by the Conference. 
But the data could have been collected without Brussels, and 
the endorsed principles were none of them new; you find 
them enunciated in a hundred essays written by a number 
of authorities during the last four or five years. The only 
real result was Mr. Ter Meulen’s ingenious scheme for com- 
mercial credits. It is important indeed; but if it is ever 





translated into action—which seems doubtful—we shall find 
that we shall have to wait from one year to eighteen months 
for its first results ; which, seeing how far the world has slid 
down during the last year and a half, seems a long time. 

Now let us see what the Conference has not done. It has 
not produced a man who rose up at once and protested 
against the impossible task of planning financial and 
economic restoration without thoroughly discussing at the 
same time the treaties and the indemnity, the absurd, unpay- 
able debts, the crushing, unbearable taxation, and the 
dilapidated currencies. The financiers and economists who 
met at Brussels did not protest against being debarred from 
going to the roots of the three great problems that were to 
occupy them, and that perturb our time. Of course, these 
problems were mentioned, in a suave, soft-spoken sort of 
way ; but no one came to grips with them. Nay, underlying 
the discussion of these subjects, there was the clearly per- 
ceptible desire to leave them as much as possible alone for 
the present. But they must be settled, and Brussels should 
have initiated their settlement. If they are not settled it 
means not only that normal economic activity cannot be 
restored, but also that political stability cannot return. If 
we expect the crazy debts to be paid off in full, the crushing 
taxes largely arising from them to be borne, and the 
crumbling currencies to be restored to par by “ working hard 
and saving hard,” we expect by implication that in the 
greater part of Europe the masses will consent to grovel for 
thirty, forty, fifty years or longer in order to take the burden 
of the war from the shoulders of those who own war loans 
or printing-press money. We must, in many countries, annul 
the loans and recognize the permanency of currency deprecia- 
tion. Default, in other words, prior to reorganization, seems 
to me both necessary and inevitable. As a former banker, 
I know that default has a horrible sound in bankers’ ears ; 
but it is the only way to recognize the hard, unpleasant fact 
that the war has destroyed a great deal of our capital. True, 
the world may try to recover the loss; but the work and 
the hardship involved will fall upon the masses; and the 
masses are not willing to undertake the job when it will 
almost exclusively benefit a privileged class. To shirk default 
means virtually to enslave millions for many years. Does 
anyone seriously believe the millions concerned are likely 
to be consenting parties? 

This is the crux of the financial world-problem ; and this 
crux was not manfully faced at Brussels. That is to say, not 
as far as we know. For after we journalists had listened 
for a week to set speeches, and to the reiteration of financial 
commonplaces with hardly anything at the same time true 
and new, the whole Conference went into Committee. The 
four Committees were specially enjoined by the Chairman, 
Mr. Ador, to keep their proceedings secret ; the much vaunted 
love of publicity retired into its shell as soon as the really 
interesting stage was reached. When the Committees had 
drafted their reports it was Thursday afternoon ; and before 
the adjournment on Friday there was just time for hurried 
and empty valedictory proceedings, for interviews with lime- 
light-lovers, and for suggesting to untrained onlookers that 
all went well and was well. I am sorry I cannot share that 
view. Brussels might have done much and given much; it 
achieved but very little, and it begged all the main questions, 
which require solution. That is why I call it a failure; and 
I am not the only one who does it. I venture to predict its 
futility will become more patent as time goes on.—Yours, &c., 

- ; S. F. van Oss. 

The Hague. October 26th, 1926. 


THE LABOR PARTY AND INTERNATIONAL 
WELFARE. 

Srr,—I turn to Tue Nation in hopes that I may be 
allowed to use its columns for the statement of a difficulty, 
the asking of a question. The difficulty is not merely 
academic, it is moral and practical and religious ; the ques- 
tion is not merely interesting, it is painful and insistent. 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, in his letter in this week’s issue on 
the ‘“ Co-operation of Labor and Liberalism,’’ opens the way 
to what I have to say, though the matter of his letter is not 
the same as mine. 

Close attendance at the two International Conferences 


' which have just been held even accentuated the difficulty to 
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which I refer. For days one listened to the detailed exposi- 
tion of the needs of a suffering world, to the tale of inter- 
national callousness in regard to those needs and sufferings, 
and one emerged from those Conferences with one burning 
desire, the desire to know from what side salvation can come, 
and what forces should be supported with a view to winning 
that salvation. 

sir, I write as one with no party ties, no party traditions ; 
as one ready for all changes, however troublesome to the 
individual, for all abolition of precedent, however disintegrat- 
ing; provided only that such changes and demolitions work 
truly for the social reconstruction of the world in a better 
sense, whether in the material or the ethical or the spiritual 
order. I write for myself, I write, as I hope, for many others, 





and I ask: ‘“ Who is worthy and willing to undertake this 
task?’ I suppose myself entering the polling booth on 


election day, and I ask myself on what side my choice should 
fall with perfect confidence that the side I choose has its 
eyes set towards that betterment of the whole world for which 
alone I care. 

Obviously it is not the Government of a Prime Minister 
who upholds methods of “ frightfulness ’ in Ireland that 
can ever win a vote from one again; nor is it any Govern- 
ment, wedded, in letter and spirit, to ail the con-titions of 
the Treaty (not the Peace) of Versailles, that can win or 
preserve the adhesion of those who aspire after international 
peace and welfare. 

As to the Liberal Party, as at present constituted, I 
cannot but agree with Mr. Ponsonby that it consists of “a 
few eminent statesmen, a few wise heads, a broken and bank- 
rupt party ’—in Ireland, at least, it cannot be said to have 
used the opportunity it once had—its opposition is 
enlightened and beneficial, but its programme is negative. 

There remains, then, the Labor Pariy, and to this one 
naturally turns, but not with full confidence. To whom else 
can we go? And yet—‘ they have not the words of eternal 
life.” Do they want to win, if win they can, on their own 
limited programme, or do they desire to stand forth as 
protagonists of more than class interests? If they do, will 
they not give us earnest proof of their intentions? Will 
they not show us that theirs is no mere class welfare, no 
mere struggle for improved material conditions ? 

I may best justify my attitude of mistrust by asking 
the following questions, to which, as yet, the Labor Party 
seems to me to have given no satisfactory answer. And it is 
on the answer they can give to those questions that the 
confidence of some of us depends. 

1. Is the Labor Party free from all taint of Protectionism 
in the worst sense; of Protectionism, that is, which is a 
policy of national selfishness and trade greed ? 

2. Does the Labor Party trouble itself seriously about 
those clauses of the Peace Treaty which inflict suffering and 
injustice on a considerable portion of the world? 

3. Furthermore, does the Labor Party even realize the 
fact that no nation, and no political party, can be a portion 
of the great world without incurring a share of responsibility 
for the whole of that world? And does it seriously try to 
educate itself in the handling of international problems? 

4. Is the Labor Party entirely absorbed in questions of 
Capital and Labor, as between the English workman and his 
employer, or does it keep in view those great questions of 
international finance, for lack of the solution of which a 
considerable portion of Europe is suffering from cold and 
starvation, while its industries are perishing ? 

5. Is the Labor Party so busy in remedying the griev- 
ances of its class that it has no thought to spare for the 
unspeakable sufferings of a class that is neither Labor nor 
Capital, but that is helpless and hopeless ? 

In great social upheavals many must suffer—but they 
must suffer within limits that are just and reasonable. 
Never can I believe that even one man should be tortured 
to death by the rest of the world for its own benefit, and 
because to attend to his sufferings would put some slight 
delay to the progress of the work in hand. 

Now men and women and children—the helpless and the 
useless, from a progressive point of view—are being tortured 
by the wheels of the vast machine of human fatality which 
the war has set in motion, and does the Labor Party, so 
intense in the pursuit of its own aims, show any passionate 
interest in saving them from the teeth of that machine, whose 
wheels could be controlled by co-operative effort ? 
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6. Has the Labor Party of this great country a better 
Imperialism to set in place of the old one? . 

At the International *“ Fight the Famine ”’ Conference 
Mr. Arthur Ponsonby said that British supremacy was to 
go. Had I been able to obtain speech I should have been 
tempted to reply: “ Not to go, at least not as yet, but to be 
directed to higher ends.” 

What if British supremacy were directed, not to selfish 

aggrandizement, but to the winning of the world to nobler 
ideas? How great a part, for instance, might England have 
played in the formation of the League of Nations had she 
acted the godmother to Ireland and introduced her as first 
member! How great a part might she play in leading the 
world into higher paths in the treatment of colored races! 
What an influence English qualities of fair-play and large. 
mindedness might exercise on the present destinies of man- 
kind if their action were not crippled by the secret play of 
selfish interests ! 
Could the Labor Party not turn the spirit of Imperi- 
alism, at its best, to some such end, so that if British 
supremacy is to go, it may die, like the grain of corn, in the 
very act of production ? 

7. Has the Labor Party thought out schemes for the 
welfare and betterment of the colored races, not, indeed, for 
sentimental or unpractical remedies, but for such modes of 
treatment as a true mother exercises in regard to her weak 
or defective children? 

I may, Sir, be omitting other questions as important, 
but these are a few of those that suggest themselves. 

Will the Labor Party help us to trust them? Will 
they show us that they want a bigger and greater world, a 
world in which, at least, some progress may be made towards 
the achievement of our ideals? I speak for many when I 
say that class warfare is an uninspiring cause in a world 
whose material and spiritual needs are so gigantic; in a 
world the sum of whose suffering is so vast; the sum of 
whose happiness is, at present, so low. 

Many of us are prepared for the uprooting of old 
customs, however painful that uprooting may be. We are 
prepared for a great risk in the hope of a greater victory, 
knowing that, as Plato says, all great things are dangerous. 
But we want to know that the party to which we would 
look has a deep sense of its great responsibilities, and is 
prepared for the hard service and sacrifice that the possession 
of power should always involve.—Yours, &c., 


M. D. Petre. 


THE BLACK-AND-TAN HAND IN IRELAND. 

Srr,—Will you allow me to thank you for the strong 
line you are taking on the subject of what are termed 
“yeprisals”” in Ireland? I do not suppose, however, that 
even now people in England are really alive to what is going 
on. They probably do not know that Irish peasants are some- 
times stopped on the road by forces of the English Govern- 
ment and robbed of small sums; that shops are visited, and 
liquor and cigarettes commandeered ; that people living even 
in out-of-the-way places are afraid to have uncovered lights 
in their houses at night lest they should be fired into—for 
men in uniform now notoriously fire where and when they 
like ; that, in fact, common people live daily and nightly in 
fear for their lives and property. The peasanis make no 
complaint when they are robbed. To whom are they to com- 
plain? Nobody would think of applying for police protection 
nowadays; all they pray for is protection from the police. 
And, in any case, punishment for such offences—if, indeed, 
they are offences—would no doubt be a delicate matter, as 
we have been told. It might even affect the discipline of 
the forces concerned. It might affect the relations existing 
between the officers and the men. When, on a former 
occasion, you let me draw attention to some of the activities 
of the Black-and-Tans I was under the foolish impression 
that they were unknown. I feel now that an apology is due 
to the authorities. 

* Wayfarer’s ” remarks, in your issue of October 2nd, 
are very much to the point. The English may some day get 
rid of this Government; it will be a long time before they 
will disinfect themselves of their works. 

In the meantime, however, it is some consolation to know 
that good people in England are praying for Ireland while 


more Black-and-Tans are being recruited. It is something 
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to feel that it is all being done in the spirit of Calvary. | friendship to unrepentant Germany) “ a sociological explana- 
And perhaps the orgies of these men are really those serene | tion comparable to that which inspired the French revanche.” 
and snow-capped summits to which the eloquence of Mr. | And yet that explanation has been hinted at, not 
Lloyd George was directing the attention of the heroic youth | obscurely, in a letter in the “ Times ’’ correspondence, at 
of England in the autumn of 1914.—Yours, &c., which your contributor has evidently glanced. He is, of 
R. C. Grey. | course, at liberty to assume that Germany is not responsible 

Ballycogoran, Killaloe, Co. Clare. for a war which cost English fathers and mothers the loss 
October 8th, 1920. | of thousands of their noblest sons ; but he is not entitled to 

assume that those who differ from him as to the wisdom of 

ee the Oxford manifesto take that view, or that they are as 

TREATING INDIANS AS CHILDREN. _ indifferent to the awful slaughter of brave and innocent 


youth as the childless and unbereaved signatories of that 
manifesto. It is almost incredible that even the most excited 
controversialist should affect to ignore the fact that what now 
stands between the mass of Englishmen and the Germans 
os : é ; ‘ : i ither ercial nor political jealousy, but the memor 
to enter India is the fruit of mistaken policy. To begin is neither cous en l P nee hy y 
F : ages ; 5 a ee ri of those lost spirits whose beloved earthly tabernacles lie 
with, educated Indian opinion will be irritated just at a | Sam . . 
ae Pee : rotting in the cemeteries of Belgium, France, and the Kast. 

moment when it is important to smooth it down. Educated - + . . \. 

: 4 = . ‘ Your contribuior is, evidently, not one of those who have 
Indians will ask what would happen if the Government of er 
. +2. 8 : - been called upon to make such sacrifice, and he would hardly 
Canada, Australia; South Africa, or New Zealand were to | \ flected to i ties: aliel tates. enliie wal witeeie 

: P 2 y og r 2 4 . y 

ban the appearance in any of those countries of an English ee —— . be f yer i te As iain ah z htly 
newspaper because of the fear thatit might spread Bolshevism | ae eee: oe — oo 


Str,—I have never seen a copy of the ‘‘ Daily Herald,”’ 
sv this letter is not written in defence of that newspaper. 
But as an Englishman who has lived in India for seventeen 
years, I should like to suggest that the order forbidding it 


or Socialism? There would be a movement of angry protest. | Vicarious forgiveness is a very pretty thing ; but it is apt 

“We are not children,” the people would say i | to be a little unimpressive in a world of flesh and blood — 
Next, is it not mistaken policy to attempt to smother Yours, &c., : Tuer 

any fire, however small, by throwing inflammable material | Tue Fater or ONE or THEM. 

on to it? Like the mothers who forbid their daughters to October 23rd, 1920. 


read certain novels, the Indian Government is simply | [Then if we will not forgive Germany because of our 
stimulating curiosity and making many who would never | British dead we cannot expect the Germans to forgive us for 
have heard of the “ Daily Herald”’ wish to see it just | theirs, and the hatred evoked on account of these 
because it is forbidden. When the Government of India | losses (always growing greater as modern wars become 
interned Mrs. Besant, they secured for her such prominence | more destructive) must be an_ eternal source of 
that she gained in a short time four times as many supporters | division between nations. But what of the dead themselves? 
as she would have attracted if she had been left alone. Did they die devoted to hatred? Many we know had very 
Bolshevist propaganda is entering India by underground | different feelings. They killed without passion; as did 
means. The best way to counter it is to discuss its argu- | thousands of our foes. The cause of this killing was political. 
ments openly and show how fallacious they are, not to be | It has now disappeared. Is there an ethical reason why it 
afraid of them and lend color to them by arbitrary action. | should be maintained? Our religion answers the question in 
What, in my opinion, does more harm, however, to our cause the negative-—Ep., Nation.] 
among the Indian peoples is the reactionary attitude of the 
Anglo-Indian Press. If the Government wish to calm public 
opinion, they should make an effort to persuade these 
journals to desist from embittering the relationship between 
races.—Yours, c., 





oetrp. 


T. H. Campspett-Howes, 
Managing Director, Tata Publicity 
Corporation, Bombay. 


. CHRISTINA. 
Capel House, New Broad-street, London, E.C. 2. 


““WovLp you be old, Christina? ”’ 
‘““ No, I would not be old; 
I should not love to become outworn, 


THE UNCHANGING ORANGEMAN. | Like a tale that is told.” 
Sin,—The following extract from a letter by Charles | 7 
J cc 7 al Yhrietina ”? 
Watkin Wynn, sent from Dublin, October 8th, 1798, reveals | ii ne eeneiboene a Christina. 
the unchanging Orangeman :— | oe rs 
: ’ , But I see what I wish to see, 
‘Happening the other day to sit at dinner next to And hear what I would hear.’”’ 
Mr. Ogle, whom that interest (‘the Orange Party’) had oS SO Woe — ete 
brought in for Dublin, I contrived by some enquiries to set 
him talking, when he told me that he firmly believed this ** Old hearts are true, Christina.’’ 


rebellion could never be extinguished but by the revival of ‘That does not make for jaughter; 
all the penal statutes against the Catholics, the laying waste , ra fa > 

with fire and sword any district in which the rebels should My heart goes where it lists, my loves 
continue in force, and the complete extermination of every Run softly, run after.’ 

person who ever joined the standard of rebellion.’ 


The opinions of the late Mr. Ogle, M.P., brought in by | ‘* Age drinks at the well of peace, Christina.’’ 
the Orange interest, are as powerful with the present Govern- ‘And I drink joy; 
ment, it would seem, as they were 122 years ago.— Laughter runs into my life 
Yours, &c., | Like a quick-footed boy.’’ 
JosePH CLayTon. 
Prospect House, Hampstead, N.W. 3. | ‘Are you never sad, Christina? ”’ 


‘“The young love Sorrow ; 
They kiss his lips in a dream, 


And wake to-morrow.’’ 
RAISING THE INTELLECTUAL BLOCKADE. ‘ 


Sim,—One does not, of course, look for an adequate state- | * What will you do when you are old, Christina? ’”’ 
ment of a case in the merits allowed to it by an opponent. ‘JT shall save my breath ; 
But I have seldom seen such a glaring omission as that per- Sit and stare at the world, 
petrated by your contributor, who professes himself unable And wait for death.’’ 


to ‘ find for it ” (7.c., an unwillingness to extend the hand of 


ANGELA Cave. 
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The orld of Pooks. 


Tue “ Nation” Orrice Tuurspay NIGHT. 
Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘ Secretum Secretorum cum Glossis et Notulis Tractatus Brevis 
et Utilis ad Declarandum quedam Obscure Dicta Fratris 
Rogeri, Nune Primum Edidet Robert Steele.’’ (Clarendon 


Press. 28s.) 

The Schoolmistress and other Stories.’’ By Anton Tchehov. 
Translated by Constance Garnett. (Chatto & Windus. 
ds. 6d.) 


“The General Principle of Relativity.” By Dr. H. Wildon 
Carr. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d.) 

‘Children of the Slaves.” By Stephen Graham. 
12s.) 

**Mountain Craft.” 
(Methuen. 25s.) 


(Macmillan, 


Edited by Geoffrey Winthrop Young. 


* * * 


some Maupassant stories, and am set thinking of that sad, 
ironical, sensitive spirit, that fine spirit manqué, that 
delicately pencilled, tragic shadow passing over a Europe as 
yet unconscious of the fires of which it was a portent. How 
can you translate Maupassant? An age which takes pleasure 
in stuffed specimens, which sees something worth looking at 
and writing about in an album of pressed flowers or a butter- 
fly cabinet, may well profess to translate Maupassant. 


* * * 


Mavpassant has been called “ l’esprit vivant de Paris,” 
and if so, it is a bad look-out for Paris, as indeed it is. 
In many ways he is like Swift, in gloom of tempera- 
ment, in the tenderness of the Stella letters, in 
highly sensitized, responsive plainness of style, in steely 
irony, in the madness which is so visible in the work of them 
both, in their attraction for the monstrous, the horrific, the 
abnormal, and the gross in humanity. But there is a 
vital difference ; Swift was consumed both in the hell-fire of 
human cruelty, shame, and injustice, and by his scorn for 
and hatred of them; Maupassant never. He accepts them 
with complete calm, he does not rail at them or offer 
remedy for them, because remedy and alternative there are 
none. They are of the immutable, and no man by taking 
thought can change them. It is usually said that the account 
of the Houyhnhms, and especially that last part of it when 
Gulliver goes and sits with his horses in the stable, is about 
the most harrowing thing in literature. Not a bit of it. Is 
not the elegant Yahoo Bel’Ami more terrifying than a forest- 
full of the originals? As a revelation of human baseness, 
meanness, ignoble craft, and utter darkness, is there any- 
thing worse than some of the Norman peasant stories, or that 
shocking, long-short story ‘‘ L’Héritage,” the domestic picture 
of a pair of respectable Government clerks, so unbearably 
well told? Before this quietist study of human corruption, 
a corruption so naive and taken-for-granted, so pitilessly 
exposed, ghost stories seem childish practical jokes. A 
comedy with a happy ending ! 

+ > * 


Or there is that story ‘Une Famille,” where the 
intimate friend, ‘vif, spirituel, rieux et 
enthousiaste,” marries a provincial wife and settles down in 
a country town. Fifteen years later he pays him a visit, 
and finds him sunk in a grossness whose recreation is to tor- 
ture his wife’s grandfather. There is that awful dinner- 
table scene where the wretched old man is excited by and 
denied the food he craves under the plea that the one joy of 
his fading life was not good for his health: “ Puis, aprés 
une longue partie de cartes, je montai dans ma chambre, pour 
me coucher: j’¢tais triste, triste, triste.’ How characteristic 
is that triple “ triste,” like the tolling of a bell upon the 
funeral of human decency! It is, indeed, a miracle of 
Janguage which can entice one word, thrice repeated, to create 
an atmosphere of such ghastliness, pathos, disillusion, and 
unchangeable hopelessness. Maupassant saw the horror of 


narrator's 





things, and told them with a frozen honesty of speech 
stripped of inessentials, which makes many of his stories 
masterpieces. But there is no indignation nor saving grace. 
That is how things are; do not waste tears nor anger over 
them. Characteristic, too, is the story of the clerk who 
leaves his office one morning and, after wandering about the 
streets, hangs himself because life is not worth living. It is 
this hopelessness, combined with a matchless art of expression, 
which makes for the extraordinary pathos of many of the 
tales—“‘ Boule de Suif,’ for example. There is that 
one of the rich woman who lends a pearl necklace 
to her poor relation, who loses it in a dance. She 
and her husband spend years of toil amassing the money to 
buy a new one, and when it is bought and given, the rich 
woman says: ‘“ Ah! but the one I lent you was only an 
imitation one.’’ Here the parties are blameless, and the 
shock to our feelings, not so much at the human depravity of 
many other stories, but their teller’s acquiescence in its 
inevitability, does not destroy the beauty. 


* * * 


* Comme tout est triste et laid, toujours pareil, toujours 
odieux,” that is the real Maupassant, in spite of his art, his 
tenderness, pathos, charm, humor, and sense of incongruities. 
“Comme je réve une terre plus belle, plus noble, plus 
vari¢e! ’’ but for him there was no world beyond this one, 
unless it was the world of “Le Horla,” which finally 
engulfed him. Nobody can read him without being struck 
by his love of warm, caressing spring airs to which 
he lifts a calm but ravaged face from the contemplation of 
the eternal unfitness of things. But this springtide 
has only a fleeting Parisian grace, and cometh not 
from afar; these soft words of nature turn not the wrath 
away. In spite of his creative genius, Maupassant leaves one 
with the impression that he took no sustained interest in 
life because there was no use nor movement nor meaning in 
it. That is not how Anatole France feels with his greater 
pity, nor Tchehov with his richer humanity, nor James 
Thomson with his more poignant despair. What prevents 
Maupassant from being a great man, as well as a great writer, 
is his lack of perspective and proportion, of a sense of 
growth. Could he have had the felicity of that perception, 
he could have found delight in reading human nature, and 
have known that his own horror of iniquity, suffer- 
ing, and cruelty was a promise that suffering and cruelty 
were being outgrown. As a friend put it to me the other 
day—the devil has so many kings and queens and knaves 
(such a pack of knaves). But the devil has not got the ace of 
trumps. Maupassant made him a gratuitous present of it. 


* * * 


Ir is a very ominous sign of the times that whole nations 
seem now to have Maupassant’s feeling about life, and 
especially is it true of their literatures. They acquiesce in 
the evil of the world which they have made and regard it 
as inevitable, as the quaintly armored semi-fishes of the 
Devonian period acquiesced in the burden of their coats 
of mail and perished. But the fishes with mobile fins and 
flexible tails went on and founded illustrious houses, though 
they had not the armor to turn aside a_ toothpick. 
Maupassant is, indeed, a more typical product of France than 
of England, and the former nation hardly strikes one as 
capable of escaping from its own acceptances, with all its 
culture and brilliance. But we regard ourselves, not 
unjustly, as at the bottom of the next stratum higher up. 
There is in the Nordic races, or, until quite recently, was, 
the power of improvement. Yet over us is creeping this 
paralysis, this sinking in the mud of immobility, the result 
of unfaith in life, of the sense that effort, initiative, and a 
belief in becoming are no longer of any use. It is difficult 
and, perhaps, rash to arrive at a generalization of modern 
literature, washed up out of the onward advancing tide of 
life, but it is without any question static ; it is not in process 
of becoming. An art, a thought, or a nation which murmurs 
“ comme tout est triste et laid, toujours pareil ’’ can neither 
dream nor realize “ une terre plus belle, plus noble, plus 
variée.”’ 

H. J. M. 
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Redietos. 


THE WORK OF NORMAN DOUGLAS. 


“They Went.” (Chapman & Hall. 
7s. 6d.) 

Ormipius Limpipvs, that eminent Roman, was the architect 
of the city. On the seaward side he protected it with an 
embankment, for it lay below the level of the high tides, 
which are of unusual fury upon those shores. The harbor 
he shaped like an egg, to please the Druidess, and it was 
he, too, who contrived the Great Drain, a triumph of 
engineering, into which anything that seemed awkward or 
démodé could disappear. He disappeared himself in time. 
He went. And then the Princess summoned as his successors 
the dwarfs, who covered his stark masonry with fantasies of 
metal. Daughter to the Queen but not to the King, the 
Princess played with her city (where is it? When was it?) 
as a child might play with a chromatic top, spinning it 
faster and faster, and ever dropping fresh wreaths of color 
round its whirring axle. There was nothing she would not 
have done for it, and if she did not sell herself to the devil 
it was not because she was afraid or uninstructed, but 
because she would lose her independence. The rumor of so 
much wealth and beauty, of the embankment, of the sluice 
gate and its golden key, of Harré Lelian and Ando, of the 
painted wineshops and their painted inmates, of the peacocks 
and phoenixes in the public gardens, of the sacred seminary 
for young ladies that the Druidess ruled on a neighboring 
island, naturally spread over the entire world, and aroused 
contradictory emotions. The Pope of Rome knew a good 
deal about it; “ more than he need have known, though not 
all that there was to know.’”’ The Pope of Byzance also knew 
something. So did Aithryn, the rover, the Princess’s real 
father. So did Ireland, and Ireland sent a Christian 
missionary. Hitherto the Higher Powers had ignored the 
city, but when the missionary landed, another visitor, who 
suffered from lameness, arrived too. The Princess liked both 
newcomers, but it was the latter who gained her ear 
because of his artistic ideas. Under his influence she realized 
that her work was vulgar and began to remodel 
it. Ships arrived, as if by magic, loaded with the necessary 
materials, the necessary price was paid, the Christian 
missionary went. As soon as he had disappeared down the 
Great Drain something too incredibly beautiful arose, new 
colonnades and aqueducts and frescoes that did not decay in 
the sea-air. There had been nothing like it before, nor ever 
again will be. But it went likewise. The Princess and her 
adviser escaped, and sought, without too much sadness, the 
mountains. They reflected that the city had been flat, flat 
as the ocean that now covers it, and that only on an undulat- 
ing or rocky site can the supreme architectural word be 
spoken. 

This fantasy—really the most serious book that Mr. 
Norman Douglas has yet written—sets one thinking about 
his peculiar genius. He is difficult to define, for no other 
English writer resembles him. One cannot be lyrical about 
him—that is the first point, and a curious point considering 
that he is largely occupied with lyrical matters. Though the 
theme and many of the details of “ They Went ’’ are poetic, 
they leave behind them not a melody, but a taste—so much 


By NorMAN DouGLas, 


of a taste that one tries to compare the book with something | 


that one has eaten rather than to anything that one has 
heard or seen. How about soup? A thick yet delicate soup 
full of the most delicious surprises, with flavor that changes 
from spoonful to spoonful, and even modulates during the 
spoonful. One cannot be sure that the saucepan was clean, 
or that the cooks could be trusted among the scullery-maids 
and the plate, and other guests may say: ‘“ I somehow don’t 
like this soup.” But one’s own pleasure is unbounded, the 
more so because cone seldom tastes it in England. This blend 
of farce, romance, realism, ballet, this philosophy that pene- 
trates but never dominates, and can never be copied out 
into a recipe-book: when our kitchens attempt them the 
result is indigestion. Costume-pieces or prim condescending 
fairy-tales—that is what we serve up as a rule. Whereas in 
France: ‘“ L’Ile des Pingouins,” “Une Nuit au Luxem- 
bourg,” “ Le Promethée mal enchainé ”’—here are three books 
that differ from each other, and from ‘They Went” and 











“South Wind,” yet all have the same subtle taste. They 
don’t take life too seriously, but they don’t take it for 
granted either, and the heat that tempered their juices has 
not sterilized. The cookery metaphor need not be worked too 
hard. But it must be made because, really, it does express 
Mr. Douglas’s medium ; it is savory dishes that he offers to 
his gods, not flowers or flames. 

Very remarkable objects and subjects lie underneath his 
opaque surfaces. Hagiology, mineralogy, London Street- 
games, the history of Capri, Tunisian oases, afforestaticn— 
such are the topics on which he is incidentally erudite, and a 
passing reference will reveal that he has travelled in Finland 
and Ceylon. He is learned for his own pleasure, not to gain 
position or recognition; he is a free lance of the type of 
Samuel Butler, whom he surpasses in judgment though not 
in genius, and whose “ Alps and Sanctuaries ’’ is the only 
Italian travel book that anticipates ‘“‘Old Calabria.” And 
besides his erudition, he has a first-hand knowledge of human 
nature and aspiration; he has felt or at all events 
registered many emotions; he is one of the few Englishmen 
who have looked at the world and not at their preconceptions 
of it. And if only he was more excited by what he saw, if 
only there was not a heavy-lidded Epicureanism at the fount 
of his vision, he might approach the front rank of English 
writers. No doubt it is priggish to wish him different to 
what he is, it is part of the fussy moralizing that he so 
rightly derides. But if those lids fell a little lower, he would 
not think it worth while to write at all, and one is justified 
in not wishing that, for the pleasure he gives is great. 

Creation versus morality is the theme of ‘“ They Went.” 
Mr. Douglas ranges himself with due nonchalance on the 
side of creation. He justifies his Princess because, though 
murderous and inconsiderate, she did build a city. As her 
adviser puts it (that visitor who arrived the same day as the 
missionary) :— 

“* Beauty is manifold, and inexhaustible, and hard of 
attainment. Goodness is ever the same. There is only one 
kind of goodness to a myriad forms of beauty. . . . Uphill 
work, princess, trying to make men strive after beauty, and 
rise aloft. It is so much easier to make them good, to keep 
them grovelling earthwards, that sometimes I think that I, 
too, will grow into a preacher in my old age. . . . Foolish 
men, my lady, always mean well. That Christian would 
overturn our work and say he meant well. We have 
enemies enough without him; the All-Highest, I mean, and 
that red-haired papa of yours. They are all leagued 
together, like all good folks, for the destruction of beauty.”’ 
Yet the adviser is not precisely Mephistopheles. He 

believes a little furtively in kindness and pity, he regrets 
the death of pictures, even of men. The fact is that Mr. 
Douglas hesitates to say: ‘‘ Art, Art, and the rest be damned,” 
although, logically, ‘it is his conclusion. He has too much 
humanity, has seen too much. And he is never more stimulat- 
ing than when he is (as it were) tempting kindness and pity 
to rat from the side of morality—who is surely their more 
natural ally—and to come over to the side of creation. All 
would be well if they came. It is because they hesitate that 
each of us hesitates to build the City of Ormidius Limpidus 
in his soul. And _ affection—that tiresome emotion 
that is neither self-sacrifice nor lust—is also difficult to fit 
into an architectural triumph yet even more difficult to 
abandon. Even the Princess was worried by affection at the 
close. 

But allegory keeps well in the background of this agree- 
able mixture. We wander in an actual, if fantastic, place, 
where a king gets drunk, and the warm wet sky is spanned 
by rainbows. It recalls Nepenthe, the hospitable 
island in “ South Wind.” It is not as amusing as Nepenthe 
—there are no Little White Cows, for instance—and the final 
flood is not as impressive as the eruption of the volcano. 
Still, there are gay spots, and some subtle and hilarious 
improprieties. At first one was ashamed to find improprieties in 
Mr. Douglas’s work ; he put them in so cleverly that the onus 
of proof was thrown on one’s own dreadful mind. But one’s 
mind, however dreadful, is apparently justified, and when- 
ever one gasps, “ Oh, but can he mean that? ’’ he undoubtedly 
means it, and a little more. This is regrettable, impropriety 
being only permitted to the French. If an Englishman wants 
humor he has “ Punch,’’ now in its one hundred and fifty- 
ninth volume. “Punch” gives every week a hunting joke, 
a joke about fairies, a joke about profiteers, a joke about a 
little girl who makes a mistake in her prayers, and a cartoon 
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in which Labor is rebuked by Punch or Britannia. It is 
deplorable to confess that there is none of this healthy mirth 
in “ They Went,” and that Punch was one of the first people 
who fell into the Great Drain. 

Mr. Douglas's future work will be awaited with interest. 
Hitherto he has appeared as a gifted writer of the rag-bag 
type, who used fiction or the travelogue as a convenient 
receptacle for anything that he wanted to say. But in ‘“ They 
Went ” he has achieved atmosphere and an artistic form, and 
concealed coherent emotion and some careful thought beneath 
the apparent slightness of a fantasy. The book is easy to 
read, but not easy to plumb. This “ lukewarmish, after- 
noonish sort of place,” as the old king calls it, is more of a 
city than the first glance reveals. 
recognize it, but 


St. Augustine would not 
Rabelais might. From its 
ramparts the vast tracts of experience—but no; one mustn't 
start high falutin’. 


Plato and 


For the book does leave a taste, not a 
lyric memory, behind it, and if a metaphor is desired it must 
still be taken from cookery rather than from the loftier arts. 





GOLD FROM GALWAY. 


‘* Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland.” 
and Arranged by LADY GREGORY. ‘Two vols, 
22s. 6d. net.) 


Collected 
(Putnam. 


Lavy Grecory tells us that when she began to gather the 
stories of the invisible world set down in these volumes, 
she “cared less for the evidence given in them than for the 
beautiful rhythmic sentences in which they were told.” And 
the skill with which she captures the imaginative charm of 
Galway speech will appeal even more strongly to the 
reader than the arguments by which Mr. W. B. Yeats seeks 
to link up tales gathered in Connemara cabins with the great 
body of tradition about the supernatural and the occult. 
It amused Mr. Yeats in his London days to make “the 
wisdom of some old, fat medium,”’ dispensed for a shilling 
in top rooms in Scho or Holloway, interpret the visiens of 
Aran; and in much the same spirit he discovers ideas of 
Boehme coloring stories told round turf-fires, and the 
philosophy of the writers of the “Noh” plays of Japan 
inherent in the gossip of Irish tinkers and potato diggers. 

It is for the folk-lorist and ihe student of spiritism to 
assess the scientific value of Lady Gregory's contributions. 
Personally, we confess to a suspicion that while Lady 
Gregory displays not merely the literal accuracy of a good 
reporter but the insight of a fine artist, she was sometimes 
told things less because the narrators believed them than 
because they divined these were the sort of things she was 
eager to hear. That she is not unaware of this one gathers 
from the following quotation :— 

** Indeed, the porter did me great good, a good that I'd 
hardly like to tell you, net to make a scandal. Did i drink 
too much of it? Not at all, 1 have no fancy for it, but the 
nights seemed to be long. But this leng time I am feeling 
a worm in my side that is as big as an eel, and there’s more 
of them in it than that, and I was told to put sea-grass 
to it, and I put it to the side the other day, and whether 
it was that or the perter i don’t know, but there’s some of 
them gone out of it, and I think it’s the porter.”’ 

In Ireland, even without porter to set tongues wagging, 
one can, as far as words go at any rate, always discover 
what one sets out to seek. The Irish peasant triumphs as 
a talker for the same reason that Gladstone was said to 
triumph as an orator: “ What he receives frem his audience 
as vapor he gives back as steam.’’ This must not be taken 
as implying that the narrators of these tales were consci- 
ously manufacturing fictions. Throughout Ireland peeple 
still walk warily in what Lady Gregory calls “ Sheoguey ” 
places, they do not lightly offend wise women or “those 
others,’ as they name the fairies, and they dream many 
dreams of hidden treasures under grassy raths or of crocks 
of gold that await a lucky discoverer. 

It is more difficult to analyze the reaction of these 
beliefs on the actual conduct of everyday life. A stranger 
who knew little of Ireland would probably carry away from 
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these volumes a conviction that preoccupation with the 
invisible world dominated the mind of the peasant. One 
may agree with Lady Gregory that “if Christianity could 
be blotted out and forgotten to-morrow, our people would 
not be moved at all from the belief in a spiritual world 
and an unending life; it has been with them since the 
Druids taught what Lucan called the happy error of the 
immortality of the soul.’’ But the Irishman’s acceptance 
is not wholly child-like; with it one finds a certain element 
of prudence characteristic not so much of the mystic as 
the realist. The Church he holds is right, but he also 
feels there may be might on the side of Powers to which 
it is opposed. In the last resort he will stand by the 
Church, but unless its ban is definitely imposed he deems 
it wise to propitiate influences which otherwise might injure 
him. There are few people who will refuse to sympathize 
with Johnny Dunne, to whom the priest refused a magical 
cure, declaring that he must commit himself to the mercy 
of Almighty God. “It’s a hard thing,’’ said Johnny 
Dunne, “ for a man that has a house full of children to be 
left to the mercy of Almighty God.”’ 

In other days some priests at least could rival the 
exploits of wise women and fairy doctors, and their achieve- 
ments make not the least exciting chapter in this book. 
“ Priests can do cures if they will,’’ Lady Gregory was 
told, “and it’s not out of the Gospel they do them, but 
out of a book specially for the purpose, so I believe.”’ But 
another of her informants contided in her that “the Pope 
and the Bishops have that stopped; they said the people 
will get out of witchcraft little by little.” 

The visions and beliefs which Lady Gregory has 
recorded with such loving care are, as she says, “a clue, 
a thread, leading through the maze to that mountain top 
where the visible and invisible meet.’’ But they are also 
wonder-tales in the true sense. Originally they may have 
been designed to present a revelation, but not a few are 
now related with no other object than to create an artistic 
thrill. “I have a great little story,’’ one of Lady Gregory’s 
people begins; and Stevenson would have applauded Mary 
Nagle who, when “ one of the Ingentry, that can take the 
form of a woman by day and another form at night,’’ visited 
her cottage, lamented, *“ I'd have picked a lot of stories out 
of her but my mother got nervous when she heard the truth 
coming out, and bid me be quiet.”’ 

It is the artistic instinct that has fashioned the descrip- 
tion by the housekeeper to the Donnellans of the founding 
of the fortunes of the family by a grateful leprechaun who 
told Tully O’Donnellan to build a new castle without 
troubling about money :— 


““So he did as he bade him, and the morning after he 
went to live in the new castle. When he went into that 
room that has the stone with his name on it now, it was 
full up of gold, and you could be turning it like you’d turn 
potatoes with a shovel. But when the children would go 
into the room with their father and mother, the nurses 
would put bits of wax on their shoes, the way bits of the 
gold would stick to them. And they had great riches and 
sinothered the world with it, and they used to shoe their 
horses with silver. It was racing they ran through it, 
and keeping hounds and horses and horns.”’ 

Whether the folk of Gort and Kinvara, of Inishmaan 
and Inishmor, discourse of the virtues of plantain and 
dandelion, which would “cure the whole world” and 
‘brought our Lord from the Cross, after the ruffians that 
were with the Jews did all the harm to Him,”’ describe 
grisly battles of ghosts over dying bodies, or conjure up 
monsters “as big as a stack of turf,’’ who drink rivers 
dry and pursue night travellers who have not provided 
themselves with a hazel stick, for “ the hazel is blessed and 
no wicked thing can stay when it is touched with it,’”’ their 
visions are always real to the reader, thanks to their gifts of 
imagery and vivid phrase-making. The actual things 
recorded are common enough in folk-lore, and Mr. Yeats 
admits himself that the books of Jackson Davis, who first 
adapted to the séance room the philosophy of Swedenborz, 
are “full of stories that had been charming had he lived 
in Connaught or any place else, where the general mass of 
the people has an imaginative tongue.’ Opinions may 


differ as to whether the Irish peasant is really a seer, but 
there is no doubt at all that he is usually a stylist. 
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PHENOMENA OF 
MATERIALIZATION 


A Contribution to the Investigation of Mediumistic 
Teleplastics. By Baron von Schrenck-Notzing. With 


225 Large Photographic Illustrations. Impl. 8vo. 
35s. net. 


This monumental work, by the well-known investigator, 
giving the fullest details of the amazing results of his experi- 
ments—which has caused both scientists and “ Spiritists” 
alike furiously to think—is at length on the market, both here 
and in the U.S. It is without doubt the most important mono- 
graph in Psychical Research that has hitherto been published 
confirming DR. CRAWFORD’s experiments in Belfast, on which 
an illustrated article by him is published in the October 
number of the “ Psychic Research Quarterly.” (3s. 6d. net.). 
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If you really want to understand the new theory of the 
Relatively of Time and of Space, read Dr. E, E. SLOSsON’s 


Easy Lessons in Einstein. 5s. net. 


It is written entirely for the layman, and furnishes a simple 
(and in some places entertaining) account of the Theory and 
its bearings on thought and life. It contains an article by 
EINSTEIN himself, and a Bibliography. 


Studies in Contempo:ary Metaphysics. 
By Prof. R. F. A. Hoernle. 16s. net. 


1. The Philosopher’s Quest; 2. Scientific Method in Philo- 
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The Nation: ‘ Doctors are urged, even compelled, to keep 
their learning to themselves: laymen are left in an ignorance 
abominably enforced by the dogma that there are two loves, 
that of the spirit and that of the body, and that the two have 
no imperative connection. Mr. Fielding attacks this danger- 
ous dualism at every point.” Dr. Maud Thompson: “It is 
surprising that a man could so well express the physical and 
spiritual needs of every woman in the marriage relation. Here 
women have found a spokesman for their most intimate needs 
and most sacred rights.” 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 


REMARKABLE NEW METHOD 
OF LEARNING FRENCH 











It has sometimes been said that the British people 
do not possess the ‘* gift of tongues.’’ Indeed, Disraeli, 
whose ‘‘ Life’’ is now being widely read and discussed, 
once said that we were ‘‘ noble barbarians, speaking no 
language but our own.’’ This is not the view of the 
well-known Pelman Institute, which has just opened a 
special department for teaching Foreign Languages 
through the post by an entirely new and most interesting 
method. 

The view of the Institute can be given in the follow- 
ing words : 

‘* The British people live on an island. Therefore 
they have fewer opportunities of coming into contact 
with foreigners than are possessed by their Continental 
neighbours. But apart from this fact they can learn 
languages just as easily as can any other race. 

‘** Anyone can learn foreign languages if taught on 
right lines. Given the right method, a foreign language 
can be acquired with surprising ease. But the right 
method is essential. Many people have failed to learn— 
say—French after years of school tuition because they 
have been taught by wrong methods. Consequently 
their efforts have ended either in total failure or in very 
imperfect success.’’ 


A STRIKING ACHIEVEMENT 

The New Pelman method of learning languages by 
correspondence is one of the most remarkable educa- 
tional achievements of the century, and, in the opinion 
of those who have examined and tested it, it is bound to 
affect profoundly the normal methods of teaching 
languages in this and other countries. 

The French Course, which is now ready, is fully 
described in a little book entitled ‘‘ How to learn 
French,’’ a copy of which will be sent gratis and post 
free to any reader of THE NaTIon who writes for it to 
the address printed below. 

Based on an entirely new principle, the Pelman 
method is simplicity itself, and one of the most striking 
features of the Course is that it is written entirely in 
French. There is not an English word in it. And yet, 
even if you do not know French at all—even if you do 
not know the meaning of a single French word—you can 
study it with ease, and read the lessons without a mis- 
take, and without ‘* looking up ’’ any words in a French. 
English Dictionary. This sounds almost incredible, yet 
it is perfectly true, as you wil] see for yourself when you 
take the first lesson. 


NO VOCABULARIES. 

Another important fact about this new French 
Course is that it enables you to read, write and speak 
French without bothering your head with complex gram- 
matical rules, or burdening your memory with the task 
of learning by heart long vocabularies of Freach words. 
And yet, when you have completed the Course, vou will 
be able to read French books and newspapers, and to 
write and speak French accurately, grammatically and 
fluently, and without that hesitation which comes when 
French is acquired, as it usually, but wrongly, is, through 
the medium of English. 

The process of learning French by the Pelman 
method is an extremely fascinating one. The difficulty 
of teaching Pronunciation by correspondence has been 
overcome by an ingenious device, and so simple and 
effective is the whole method that it enables you to 
acquire a thorough, practical mastery of the French 
Tongue in about one-third the time usually required. 
Write to-day for a free copy of ‘‘ How to Learn 
French ”’ to the Pelman Institute (Modern Languages 
Department), 65, Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 
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T. H. HUXLEY. 


“Thomas Henry Huxley: A Character Sketch.” By 

LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. (Watts. 3s. 6d. net.) 

Ir was one of the most William Tellish of Huxley’s winged 
ironies which confounded St. George Mivart’s exposition of 
the orthodox Catholic view of evolution by quoting him 
down from patristic writings. Contempt, said Blake, is for 
the contemptible, and irony is sometimes like one of those 
bombs which are caught by the enemy and returned, like 
the bread of the Scriptures. For what would Huxley, 
F.R.S., have thought of Canon Barnes, F.R.S., who in the 
fulness of time has made a Huxley unnecessary? One feels, 
indeed, rather like Sir Thomas Browne in bridging the little 
ravine of time between the ’sixties of the last and the 
‘twenties of the present century. So small a ravine that 
one could step over it in a lifetime, but what a spate has 
tumbled under the culverts of our bridge! A battle was 
fought (rather a ceremonial of arms than the pitched 
battle-furies of Huxley’s day) at this year’s meeting of the 
British Association between the mutationists and the 
Darwinian Variationisis; between, that is to say, the people 
who believe that life steadily crawls onwards and upwards, 
and the people who believe that the motion is more like 
that of the frog than the toad. But after mentally spanning 
the ridiculously few years between the publication of the 
‘“* Origin of Species ’’ and the publication of Canon Barnes’s 
letter in the ‘“‘ Times,’* who can doubt the validity of the 
mutation theory? In mental evolution we have taken a 
bound as remarkable as the acquisition of head-brains, the 
discovery of dry land by the amphibian, or any other of the 
probable evolutionary hops upon the physical plane. Only 
one foeman impervious to Huxley’s controversial skill 
remains—unchangeable, serenely untransmutable by and 
indifferent to facts, and far less affected by the journey of 
men’s minds than a rock by the waters—the Roman Catholic 
Church. Not an army corps of Huxleys could breach those 
impregnable walls. 

Dr. Huxley's agreeable biography gives us much less 
impression of the tide of intellectual time which has 
brought both victory and defeat to his father’s position than 
we could have wished. But it must be said in all fairness 
that it is a volume of but 120 pages, and that it professes to 
be no more than a character sketch of the great man, and 
to indicate ‘‘ not so much the work done as what manner of 
man Huxley was, and the spirit in which he undertook that 
work.’’ It is a personal silhouette, and within those limits 
is an admirably precise and vivid portrait. In the great 
vendetta of ideas in which he played so brilliant a part, we 
are apt to overlook the personal Huxley; we think of him 
as a force, an intellectual tempest, not as the man who 
patiently waited eight years to marry his dearly-loved wife, 
who fought as hard a battle against external circumstance 
as against shams and dogmas, who made so fine a figure in 
the “X Club,” and was wont to say after he had 
laid his adversary prostrate that it was. only 
“pretty Fanny's way.’’ Undoubtedly, the most exciting 
thing to us about Huxley are the things he stood for, but 
Dr. Huxley’s biography serves to remind us very properly 
of his sheer greatness as a man of courage and honor, a 
Crusader for the naked truth of things as he conceived it, 
an Old Testament character in zeal and hatred of falsehood, 
and a man whose moral passion for intellectual freedom and 
integrity was only equalled by his extraordinarily luminous 
and incisive power of expressing it. Quite apart from his 
works on anatomy, physiology, paleontology, ethics, and 
popular education, from his Miltonic character (it would 
have been utterly impossible for Huxley to cook the 
evidence in deriving man from the anthropoids, as Haeckel, 
his co-worker in the same error, did), and his general 
stature and distinction, it must not be forgotten that as a 
controversialist in strength of brain and mastery of its 
language he is in the very first rank of Englishmen. Huxley 
was, besides, a very human and personable creature, and, 
tragi-comically, a constitutional optimist. 

Yet, to all appearances, Huxley in sixty years has 
become a spent force, and desirably so. Darwinism (with 
some modifications, of course) has received the confirmation 
of time, but Huxleyism is in ruins. We are not referring to 
the famous controversy about our anthropoid descent, in 
which a missionary eagerness underlined the likenesses and 





ignored the differences in comparative anatomy between man 
and the man-apes, but to his philosophical verdict upon the 
cosmic order... What Huxley taught was that man, frail 
man, has to fight the whole universe. ‘‘ The ethical progress 
of society,’’ he said, ‘‘ depends not on imitating the cosmic 
process . . . but in combating it,’’ and again, “ self- 
assertion, the unscrupulous seizing upon all that can 
be grasped, the tenacious holding of all that can be kept, 
constitute the essence of the struggle for existence.’’ In his 
view, immoral sentiments were evolved as much as moral 
ones, and the thief and the murderer are as true to nature 
as the philanthropist. Huxley had just as strong a con- 
viction of the “ unfathomable injustice”’ of the universe. 
With that magnificent dialectical sweep of his he 
threw the world to the dogs of hell. The result, 
of course, was that man—not being a Huxley—could 
not stand it. The picture of man defying the 
elements of things is a splendid dramatic conception, but 
we all know what happened to Ajax. Applying the Duke of 
Wellington’s theory of style, ‘‘ Have something to say and 
say it,’’ Huxley used to say: ‘‘ Say it in such language that 
you can stand cross-examination on every word. Be clear, 
though you may be convicted of error. If you shuffle 
with your subject and study chiefly to use language which 
will give a loophole of escape either way, there is no hope 
for you,’’ and this maxim he embodied so flawlessly in his 
own style that his appalling lucidity and honesty really 
found a way into men’s minds. They believed in the devil 
of evolution and promptly ran along the all-red route which 
he painted for them, though his persistent teaching was to 
get away from it. But it is a Nemesis of the virile, logical, 
angular mind to be tripped up on its own hardness 
and salience. What an incompatible confusion of mind is 
betrayed in these words :— 

‘*I see no limit to the extent to which intelligence and 
will, guided by sound principles of investigation, and 
organized in common effort, may modify the conditions of 
existence for a period longer than that now covered by 
history. And much may be done to change the nature of 
man himself.’’ 

This from an historical evolutionist whose life was devoted 
to expounding the fact that the criminal nature of man was 
an intimate product of the criminal nature of the universe! 
A fatalist should pause before enunciating the doctrine of 
free-will and the hero who virtually paraphrased the lines :— 
‘‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in ourselves, 
But in our stare that we are underlings,” 
before expecting the heroism of exorcizing the bale of 
stellar inheritance from others. 

The achievement of modern progress has been to show 
that Huxley was right about the theory of evolution, but 
wrong in its philosophy. With all the complexities and 
enigmas of that great theory, we are not distorting facts by 
viewing in the differentiating process of organic life an 
expansion of freedom, self-control, beauty, harmony, and 
altruism, a decline in the cruder forms of competition, a 
survival value for health and sociability, and an advance in 
general well-being. The evolutionary outlook is changing 
for us from a despair to an inspiration, and the long war 
between science and religion is nearing an armistice. Yet 
we should be wrong to assume that we are thus warping the 
intellectual stature of this old Viking. We can smile over 
the irony of the man who thirsted to know, knew so much 
and presumed too much on his knowledge, calling himself 
an agnostic. The faults of the warrior in the thick of 
the battle are easy to mark. But just as the older 
dogmatists put the accent on the ‘‘struggle "’ rather than 
the ‘‘ existence,’’ so we should be careful to put our 
judgment to the balance of evolution rather than to the loss 
of its most brilliant champion. The fact that we have 
advanced so far in the knowledge and understanding of 
evolution in the short space of sixty years is surely one of 
evolution’s most telling triumphs and vindications. 





j THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST. 
“ The Diary of a Journalist.” By Sir Henry Lucy. (Murray. 
15s. net.) 


Wirn the reverent silence and deference which are due from 
the humble to the great you enter the door which Sir Henry 
Lucy is kind enough, at fifteen shillings, to open to you. 
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In the presence of the select you listen to the conversation 
and watch the behavior of those who have shaken the world 
and whose stories will go down in history—people like 
Mr. Balfour and Lord Randolph Churchill, whose names, 
says Sir Henry, ‘* will live for ever.” How vivid history 
becomes when we learn the details of Mrs. Chamberlain’s 
party of June 30th, 1897. On that memorable night, “ in 
the enforced absence of the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
Chamberlain led into supper the Duchess of York, the Duke 
of York escorting Mrs. Chamberlain. Arthur Balfour, who 
vastly enjoyed the scene, laughed his way through the crowd 
in charge of Lady Londonderry.” The world has been kept 
informed of Mr. Balfour’s smile, but on the night of June 
30th, 1897, he laughed. 

What a crowded year it was! On March 27th, 1897, 
Lady Hayter’s party was a brilliant affair : — 

*‘ Although the House of Commons was sitting in 
further consideration of the important questions of the 
financial relations of Ireland and Great Britain, a large 
contingent of Members brought their wives and daughters. 

. Lady Hayter’s enthusiasm for the Liberal cause was 


justly chilled by the curious neglect with which her 
husband’s claims to recognition were treated. When 


Colonial Governorships and even peerages were being given 
away to Liberal partisans, Sir Arthur Hayter was 
consistently overlooked. ... With last night's party it 
seemed as if she were about to resume her brilliant social 
campaign. But the festivity was a mere incident. Sir 
Arthur and Lady Hayter will return on Monday to the East 
of Europe to carry on their good work among the suffering 
Armenians.”’ 


We do these things better to-day. The House does not 
consider Irish affairs; it hands over the task of settlement 
to Bashi-Bazouks. But the brilliance of its parties is 
unfading, and, though there must be heartaches over jobs 
and peerages, it is still possible to do good work among the 
Armenians. 

What stands out clearly in this diary is the importance 
of Sir Henry Lucy. He is irresistible. 
charm of style, or impartiality, or, maybe, that his criticism 
has no bite. Whatever the cause, some pleasing pictures will 
go down to history. There will be one of Gladstone, sitting 


opposite Sir Henry at lunch at Dalmeny, and removing the | 


fern which was between them “for easier converse.” 
Gladstone was in the “ liveliest spirit” and “ talked about 
the ‘Punch’ staff, being much interested in what I told 
him about the Wednesday dinner.’’ A lively spirit is 
natural enough in talking about the “ Punch” staff. No 
one could resist Sir Henry. Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
quarrelled with everyone and cut his friends, “ seemed to 
enjoy rather than resent” the journalist's criticisms. And 
who would not? Once he did cut Sir Henry after reading 
a leading article in a newspaper which our diarist chanced 
at that time to be editing. For four years they were 
strangers, till Louis Jennings “ several times approached me 
with intimation that Lord Randolph wanted to make up the 
quarrel.’’ The breach was healed, Lord Randolph coming 
forward “with outstretched hand and beaming face.” 
Sir Henry remarks, quite superfluously, that he did not write 
that offending article. Of course he did not. 

There is a large public which enjoys this kind of 
anecdotage about its famous men. There is a sense, too, in 
which it is an important book. It may be said it is not 
a revelation, it tells us little we did not know, but merely 
confirms an old suspicion that great statesmen are made of 
the same stuff and talk and act remarkably like the 
lowliest of their fellows. But that is its importance ; indeed, 
like Colonel Repington’s book, like Lord French’s, like many 
other memoirs by and about the men and women of iron will 
who shape the destinies of nations, it may become a precious 
possession. What do we chiefly feel about most of the 
characters we meet in them? That, their political life 
(innocuous or harmful, as the case may be) apart, they never 
lived in any vital sense. But there is an endless supply of 
the same kind of folk to take their places when they cease 
to live in any sense. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


““ A Short History of the Church of Russia.” 
REGINALD F. BiGG-WITHER, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 8s.) 


WE suspect that the part of Mr. Bigg-Wither’s book to 
which most readers will turn will be Chapter XI. with its 


By the Rev. 





It is character, or the | 


account of the relations of the Patriarch Tichon with the 
Eolshevists, and their excommunication by the Russian 
Church. Mr. Bigg-Wither gives a truly terrible account of 
the murders and tortures of Church dignitaries in 1918-1919, 
but there seems no doubt of the close relations between the 
‘migrés and the Church, playing the same réle as in the 
French Revolution and suffering the same fate. The Church, 
in fact, has not been of recent years much more than an 
annexe of political Tsardom, and it must be said in pallia- 
tion, if not in excuse of the Terror, that the Patriarch, in 
spite of his extravagant denunciations of the Bolshevists, 
has been spared. But Mr. Bigg-Wither does not write 
exclusively as an embittered partisan. He pays a judicious 
tribute to the intelligentzia which suffered so appallingly 
in the 1905-6 revolt, Atheists almost to a man, and defines 
with real insight their thirst for knowledge and passion to 
eulighten the great masses of the people as “a kind of 
religious service.’ Mr. Bigg-Wither is also of opinion that 
the Church’s persecution in the revolution has done her good, 
and is going some way to reinvesting her “ with the useful- 
ness, dignity, and authority of her ancient status.” She 
certainly needed it. 


* * * 


“ Allenby’s Final Triumph.” By W. T. Massgy. (Constable 
21s. net.) 

As is well known, Mr. Massey enjoyed a unique position 
as correspondent in the Palestine and Syrian campaigns. 
It was a privilege well earned by his patience and persist- 
ence in “sticking it’’ throughout the long delays and 
apparent inactivity of the Egyptian preparations. Few 
correspondents have deserved better of the Army and of 
the students of the war. In consequence, whatever he writes is 
not only sound and trustworthy, but possesses the touch of 
vivid personal knowledge, and he is especially good in his 
“eye for country,’’ that most valuable of gifts, whether 
in hunting or war. The present volume is a continuation 
ot his two former books, “The Desert Campaigns’’ and 
* How Jerusalem was Won.’ Of the three volumes 
we consider this, upon the whole, to be the most 
vital and interesting. The capture of Jerusalem was 
a “dramatic” incident owing to the fame and 
prestige of the city among Jews, Christians, and 
Mohammedans. But, from a military point of view, some 
of the events here narrated were of higher importance, such 
as the great battle of September 19th, the action of the 
cavalry at Armageddon (the real Armageddon!), and the 
capture of Amman, Damascus, and Aleppo. We are glad 
to see that Mr. Massey gives a separate and special chapter 
to “ Miracles of Supply.’’ Few even among those who are 
intimate with war fully realize the invaluable service 
rendered by our supply departments during the war, 
especially in far-off regions such as Palestine, and the 
‘* general public’ remains utterly indifferent to everything 
but the actual fighting, which is a brief and fairly simple 
matter in comparison. 


/ * * * 


“The Social and Industrial History of Scotland.” By 


JAMES MACKINNON, Ph D., D.D. (Blackie 9s. net.) 
Tus is a workmanlike survey of Scottish history from 


the earliest records (in the earth as well as the manuscript) 





to the Union of 1707. Christianity got a foothold 
in Scotland half a century later than in Southern 
Britain, and Dr. MacKinnon’ gives an _ admirable 


account of Norsian, Kentigern, and Columba, with the 
reactions of the “stream of tendency” they introduced 
upon the social and industrial condition of the Scoto- 
Pictish kingdom. There follow the changes to a feudal 
society, and Dr. MacKinnon contends that the development of 
Anglo-Norman institutions was not a violent break from Saxon 
civilization. Useful chapters are devoted to the interaction of 
church discipline and social life, to domestic life, and to the 
progress of education and culture since the Education Act 
of 1496, which ratified the compulsory education of upper- 
class children. More space might perhaps have been 
devoted to the craft gilds. The book is well and concisely 
written. 
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By the Right Honourable 


J. H. THOMAS, M.P. 


General Secretary, National Union of Railwaymen. 


WHEN LABOUR 
RULES 


A Forecast of the Future. 


Demy 8vo. 








10s. net. 








LATEST NOVELS. 


ADAM OF DUBLIN 
CONAL O'RIORDAN. 


“{t has unfailing humour .. . a book of strange and 
original beauty, a wise book, @ very moving x.” : 
Times Literary Supplement. i 
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National Educational Union lines. The 

A | wide curriculum includes, in addition 
to the usual subjects and languages, 
tbysival Culture, Handicralts, Riding, 


Gardening, Dairy Work, 


H O M E ne. aud Domestic Selenece 
6 school is limived to iwenty pupils 
Sc sHOO Rs ‘order that individual attention may 


be given, both in regard to home and 
FOR —_ training, character-iormation and health. 
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Poultry Farm 








houss is healthiiy and  bracingly 
= sitaated, and the sanitary a#:TangeMents are 
GIRLS excelleat. ‘There are thirty-Ave acres of 
beautiful meadow land, end 4s emal) farm 
from atiached to West House. 
10 to 18 A Prospectus will be forwarded upon applt- 
f | cation to :— 
yearsorage | Mrs. Shelley, Weei House, 
—- ; 7Vaisham-le-Willcws Suffoik. 
PINEHURST, CROWBOGRCUGH (SUSSEX). 


Country School for Giris. 
House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea-level. 
Principal, Miss H. 'l, Ngr“p, M.A. (Vict.), Class. Tripos (Camb.) 
Prospectus on application. 


‘CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, NEAR SOUTH CROYDON. — 


i OUSE built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situa- 

tion. Aim of Education—free development as individuals and 
as meinbers of the general community; independent study; special 
attention to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for 
the Universities. Full Domestic course for senior pupils and external 
students. Principals: Miss THEODORE CLaRK and Miss K. M. ELLIS. 


‘ HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 

introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of 
the respiratory use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret of 
vitality, and key to open-air Education, Health, Prevention of Con- 
sumption. Breathing becomes copious and easy, the voice full, and 
the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion specially treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly. 

Mr. ARTHUR LOVELL, 94, Park Street, London, W.1. 
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BOOKSELLERS, CATALOGUES, &c. 





MILL HILL SCHOOL. 





N EXAMINATION will be held on Thursday, November 
18th, and the two following days, when several Entrance 
Scholarships, value £10 each, will be offered for competition. 

The Governors will consider the financial circumstances of any 
successful condidates with a view to the grant of further emoluments. 
In appropriate cases, scholarships to the value of £100 a year each 
may be granted. 

For further information, apply to THE BURsAR, 

MILL HILL SCHOOL, N.W.7. 











Autumn Catalogue Now Ready. 


| BOOKS 4T BARGAIN PRICES. | 
| 

Do not miss these Rare Bargains, but send for a copy of 

| Catalogue to-day, and ask for your name and address to be 
registered for future issues. 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 


265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 1. 











OOKS, PRINTS, and MSS. BOUGHT, or VALUED for PROBATE. 
By HENRY SOTHERAN & Co., 140, Strand, and 43, Piccadilly 
Telephone: Central 1515. 
Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London 
Established in 1816. 





XCELLENT BANK NOTEPAPER. 

sheets, 10 by 8), 5s. 3d.; 3 for 14s. 6d.; 6 for 27s., post free. 

COURT ENVELOPES, 1,000 12s. 6d.; 6s. 6d. 2 oe free for 
1d. stamp.—Charles Ericson & Co., 2, Tudor-s treet, E.C. 4 
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RANSLATIONS, TYPING and Secretarial Work under- 

taken by highly skilled gentlewoman. Own Typewriter. 
Guaranteed work. Moderate terms. — Address, Mrs. Cheesman, 19, 
Abingdon Buildings, Boundary-street, E. 2. 
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OUR - READERS’ - OPINIONS 








“Tt is the case of a luxury having 
become a necessity. There is a challenge 


and a charm on every page.” 


THE Rev. F. H. J. T., 
Keighley. 























MEETINGS, &c. 


FOUR POPULAR LECTURE CLASSES on “THE NEW 
PSYCHOLOGY,” SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR SCHOOL TEACHERS, SOCIAL 
WORKERS, AND THB GENERAL PUBLIC By MISS VIOLET M. FIRTH, at the 
Minerva Café, 144, High Holborn (corner of Bury Street), on Tuesdays, 
at 8 p.m. 
er. 2nd.—‘‘ THE ORGANISATION OF THE MIND.” The conscious and 
subconscious minds and the barrier between them. Memory and 
forgetting. The two kinds of thinking. Dreams. Nov. 9th.—‘t THE 
LIBEDO, OR LIFE URGE.”’ The Instincts, Self-Preservation, Reproduction, 
The Herd or Social Instinct, Phases of Mental Development. 
Nov. 16th.—‘‘ MENTAL DIFFICULTIES AND DISEASES.”” Maladaptation to 
Environment, Conflict, Repression, Dissociation, Conversion, and 
Symbolism. Nov. 23rd.—‘‘ PsYcHO-THERAPY.”” The Reconstruction of the 
Individual, Psycho-analysis, Hypnosis, Suggestion, Re-education, 
Psycho- -synthesis and adaption to environment Tickets: Single 
Lectures, 2s.; Course of Four, 6s. 6d. From Miss Violet M. Firth, 144, 
Finchley- -road, N.W. Arrangements made for special group tutorial 
classes, private tuition, courses in remedial psychology. 








HE CLASS WAR.—A Series of Lunch-Hour Addresses on 

this subject will be given at Devonshire House, 136, Bishopsgate, 

E.C., frem 1.20 to 1.50 p.m., on Mondays, October 4th to November 8th, 
inclusive. Speaker, November Ist: F. W. Pethick-Lawrence. 








PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Dec. 9.—EGYPT AND PALESTINE, Cairo, Thebes, 
Jerusalem, &c. 8 weeks. 285 gms. 
1921—SICILY, ALGERIA, ITALY, SPAIN, &c. 
Arranged and accompanied by MISS BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 
159, Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House. 
Three minutes from Cliff. Separate Dining Tables.—Apply 
Manageress, Miss Wharton. 


Luxor, Assouan, 














AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IDEAL RESIDENCE. RESIDENT PHYSICIAN. 
Sun Lounge. Turkish Baths. Massage. Lift. 








EVERYMAN THEATRE, HAMPSTEAD TUBE STATION. 
Nightly at 8.15, Mat. every Saturday at 2.30. 

Oct. 30 (Mat. and Evening), BONDS OF INTEREST. Nov. 1, 2, and 3, 
TRAGEDY OF NAN. Nov. 4 (One Week), THE FOUNDATIONS and 
THE LITTLE MAN. 

All seats booked in advance, 7s. 6d., 5s., 2s. 6d. Hampstead 7224. 








USSIAN (Lady) wishes to give Russian Lessons in exchange 
for Itallan—Write Box “M. G.” c/o NatTIoNn, 170, Fleet-street, 
London, E.C 
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THURSDAY. 

THE most remarkable of City features in connection with 
the coal strike is the unexpected degree of confidence which 
the Stock Exchange has shown throughout. The aggravation 
of the outlook by the sudden threat of the railwaymen last 
week failed to produce depression, while this week hopes 
of a quick settlement have been constant and progressive, 
and there has been in Throgmorton Street not only a cheerful- 
ness of tone and a fairly widespread hardening of prices, but 
even a distinct improvement in the volume of business pass- 
ing. Even British industrial shares, which a complete coal 
stoppage might have been expected to plunge into the depths 
of depression, have shown this week considerable rallying 
pewers, while gilt-edged stocks have been almost unexception- 
ally good. British Government war issues have received 
unexpected and significant support in the form of quite 
heavy purchases for American account. Among foreign 
Government securities, one or two of which have shared in 
American support, Belgian 3 per cents. have shown prominent 
strength. Argentine railway stocks have improved on the 
showing of the new reports. The New York exchange rate 
has recovered from lowest. 

The National Accounts published on Tuesday night show 
a reduction of £3 millions odd in the floating debt. Treasury 
Bill sales were on a large scale, totalling £128 millions, and 
exceeding maturities by £3 millions. An interesting point 
about the return is the inclusion of an additional £3 millions 
—£55 millions were included last week—on account of repay- 
ment of the British share of the Anglo-French Loan in the 
United States. So far this loan, which at the time brought 
us in £51 millions odd, has cost £58 millions to repay. The 
difference is, of course, accounted for by the decline in 
sterling exchange. Possibly next week’s return may include 
another small item under this head, but the total cost of 
repayment is not expected to exceed £60 millions, which is 
comparatively cheap considering the extensive exchange 
depreciation. 

An interesting news item in International Finance is the 
negotiation of a loan for $25 millions by Denmark in 
New York. One hears of increasing activities by U.S. finan- 
ciers on the Continent. Add to this the reported formation, 
with the approval of the American Bankers’ Association, of 
a $1,000 millions Corporation to assist in the expansion of 
U.S. trade abroad, and one seems to read into present events 
some modification of the U.S. attitude, as expressed at the 
Brussels Conference, of holding aloof until Europe has 
reconstituted herself a fair business risk. There seems to be 
evidence at the moment of a greater inclination on the part 
of American business men to take an active part in that 
‘ reconstitution.”’ If this reading of the trend of events is 
true, it is of highest importance and significance. 


Russer Restriction: Ancio-DutcH Report. 

Those who are most intimately acquainted with the 
rubber plantation industry are inclined to admit pleasant 
surprise at the large degree of success which has attended 
the efforts of the Rubber Growers’ Association to restrict 
rubber output. A circular issued this week by the Association 
announces the agreement with the Association’s scheme by 
members representing not less than 70 per cent. of the area 
owned or controlled by Association members. “ In point of 
fact,” continues the circular, “ over 89 per cent. of the pro- 
ducing acreage owned by the members of the Association 
domiciled in Europe is included in the signed forms of assent 
already received. The council are further satisfied that the 
policy will be adhered to by an adequate proportion of 
producers outside the Association.” The production curtail- 
ment scheme will therefore be put into operation on 
November Ist. Restrictions of output are, from the economic 
standpoint, deplorable. But it is easy to understand that 


those who direct the affairs of the rubber world find in such 
a temporary expedient the only obvious way out of the 
peculiar difficulties in which the industry finds itself to-day. 
A year ago experts were predicting a great rise in demand, 
to meet which supplies might quite possibly prove inade- 
quate. This prophecy has been entirely falsified by events. 


The Geek in the Citp. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


; cedented levels. 








Consumption of rubber has, for a number of economic 
reasons, fallen well below expectation, while production has 
swollen far beyond estimate. Very large stocks have 
accumulated and the price of raw rubber fallen to unpre- 
Mr. George Croll, speaking last week as 
Chairman of Harrison’s & Crosfield, said: “I fear that no 
great expansion in the demand for rubber is to be looked for 
immediately. Meanwhile, the price of rubber has fallen to a 
figure at which many estates can only produce at a loss, and 
which is probably little, if at all, above the average cost to 
the whole plantation industry. If this situation is allowed 
to develop further without interference it will be likely 
seriously to impair the productive efficiency of the industry 
for the future.” Rubber shareholders’ prospects therefore 
depend for the moment very much upon the effects of the 
restriction scheme, and what those effects will be depend 
again very much on the action of the large body of producers 
outside the membership of the Rubber Growers’ Association. 
But, in any case, it is not unreasonable to hope for a gradual 
decline in stocks and a gradual hardening of the price of raw 
rubber. But rubber shareholders in general will require 
some patience. As regards last year, the report of the Anglo- 


Dutch Plantations of Java discloses excellent earnings, and 
; a 174 per cent. dividend—the highest in the records of the 


; Company—is 


declared. In addition, shareholders, as 


' announced months ago, receive a share bonus out of a part 
' of the proceeds of purchase of rice lands by the Netherlands 





Indies Government. The Chairman’s remarks on the more 
recent experiences of the Company at the forthcoming meet- 
ing on November 4th will be awaited with interest. 


ATTRACTIVE Bank SHARES. 

Despite the recent campaign of splitting into smaller 
denominations and reducing or removing liability, Bank 
shares have not yet become as popular a market with the 
general investor as they should be. Among the attractive 
shares in this market just now are those of the Anglo- 
South American Bank—an institution which is on the wave 
of a wide and prosperous expansion. The shares are quoted 
at 10 for a £10 share (£5 paid). In respect of last year, 
shareholders received a dividend of 15 per cent. and a bonus 
of 10 per cent., making 25 per cent. in all. Even disregarding 
the bonus—whose repetition, by the way, can hardly be 
regarded as entirely probable—the shares on the 15 per 
cent. dividend basis offer a yield of £7 7s. per cent., are 
soundly secured, and possess good prospects, though, of 
course, the callable liability of £5 must not be forgotten. 
Those who make a rule of avoiding shares with any liability 
have a choice, among others, of the following: London 
County, Westminster & Parr’s £1 shares, yielding £6 9s. per 
cent. ; London Joint City & Midland £2 10s. shares, yielding 
about the same ; Williams, Deacon’s £1 shares, yielding about 
£6 13s. per cent.; Barclay’s £4 shares, yielding the same as 
the last-named. All these shares are fully paid, and the 


_ unassailable positions of the Banks named make them most 


suitable to the careful investor. Those who favor the pur- 
chase of shares of Banks whose headquarters are in the 
Colonies should in each case make careful study of the posi- 
tion of the share with regard to “ callable ” and “ reserve ” 
liability, for the law is not everywhere on all fours with 
British law on this point. 


Explosives New Issvur. 

Explosives Trades Limited, which, by the way, is 
changing its name to “ Nobel’s Industries Limited,” offers 
£3.000,000 8 per cent. seven year notes at 964 per cent., due 
at par on November Ist, 1927. This concern is a combine of 
large explosives manufacturers, which is engaged in the laud- 
able pursuit of transferring a major part of its activities to 
a wide range of production for needs of peace-time. Of 
course, the process of “ beating swords into ploughshares ” 
is not free from industrial risk, even in the case of firms 
so eminent as those composing this combine. But a surpris- 
ing degree of failure would have to ensue before the security 
of the notes now issued was impaired. The yield offered on 
the notes is adequate to the risk entailed. 


L. J. R. 
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